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BFC Comments on... 





Unnecessary Import Certificates 


Unnecessary import certificates are 
being received by the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce in support of export license 
applications. Exporters will be able to 
save themscives time and money if they 
make certain that an import certificate 
is required by BFC before they obtain 
it from the country of destination. 


When exporting commodities from the 
United States, the exporter must file 
an import certificate with his license 
application only if the commodity is 
identified on the Positive List (section 
399.1) of the Comprehensive Export 
Schedule by the letter “A” in the 
column headed “Commodity Lists.” 

Exporters need not fear that their 
current transactions will be jeopardized, 
should BFC place additional commodi- 
ties under the import certificate proce- 
dure, as a 45-day “grace” period is 


ellowed following announcement of such 
an action. Therefore, there is no neces- 
sity to obtain an import certificate as 
‘insurance’ against such an occurrence, 


It should be pointed out, however, 
that even though import certificates are 
not required for certain commodities, 
other types of documentation may be 
necessary, depending on the commodity 
and destination. These are always set 
forth specifically in the Comprehensive 
Export Schedule. 


The import certificate requirement ‘is 
part of the IC/DV procedure, which has 
been in operation since October 1952. 
It is operated in cooperation with 
Canada, Japan, and 10 Western Euro- 
pean nations—Belgium, Denmark, 
France, Italy, Luxembourg, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, Portugal, the United 
Kingdom, and Western Germany. 





Cuban Firm Granted 
$12 Million Credit 


The Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
.ington has announced authorization of 
an additional credit of $12 million to 
the Cuban Filectric Co. 

The additional credit will assist the 
company in the purchase of U. S. mate- 
rials, equipment, and services estimated 
to cost $28 million for an expansion 
program having a total cost equivalent 
to $51 million. A substantial part of the 
funds required for the program will be 
obtained from the sale of debt securities 
in Cuba and loans from Cuban financial 
institutions, including Nacional Finan- 
ciera de Cuba. Thus Cuban and Ameri- 
can capital will participate in financing 
the program. 

Cuban Electric Co. is one of the most 
important subsidiaries of the American 
& Foreign Power Co., Inc., and supplies 
electric service to Havana and the other 
principal communities. Its service area 
extends over most of Cuba. 


Demand for Power Increasing 
The demand for power in the area 
served by Cuban Electric Co. has been 
increasing at such a rate that the pres- 
ent capacity of the company is unable 
to meet it. The proposed construction 


program will increase the generating 
capacity of the company by 84,000 kw. 
The credit will not only assist exports 


of U. S. goods and services required for 
the construction program, but will also 
create a demand for additional U. S. 
goods as a result of the increased power 
supply in Cuba. 

This credit will be consolidated with 
an existing credit of $12 million made 
by the bank in 1951. The consolidated 
credit of $24 million will bear an inter- 
est rate of 5 percent a year and will 
be repayab!e in semiannual installments 
over a 20-year period beginning in 1956. 

It is expected that funds for this loan 
will be obtained from private financial 
institutions in the United States under 
the bank’s guaranty. 


New Electric-Power Grid 
Completed in Pakistan 


The final link in the electric-power 
grid from Malakand-Dargai in thé 
North-West Frontier Province of Pak- 
istan to Lahore in the Punjab has been 
completed. 


Large-scale power utilization by the 
Punjab now only awaits operation of 
the Dargai 20,000-kw. station in the 
North-West Frontier Province. This 
station was expected to have been com- 
missioned this month. 
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Field Offices Give 


Quick Service — 


Information on all phases of world 
trade—ranging from compre 
economic and business data to detg 
on export and import regula 
—is quickly and directly available 
to businessmen in their own 
or localities through the 33 Fieg 
Offices of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. 

Conveniently located in the bus}. 
ness centers of the United Sta 
the Field Offices are staffed with 
foreign trade specialists who 
constantly abreast of developments 
in the United States and abroad 
Aided by the current information ang 
publications sent to them 
from Washington, they are wel 
equipped to serve world traders ip 
their communities. 

Supplementing these Field Offices 
is a coast-to-coast network of som 
900 cooperative offices—local cham 
bers of commerce and other busines 
organizations—which have been fu 
nished with Department of Commeng 
publications, reference material, and 
other information, for use 
businessmen. 

The addresses of the Departments 
Field Offices follow: 


Albuquerque, N. M., 208 U. 8. © 
Atea® 3, Ga., Peachtree and Seventh 


Bldg. 

Boston, Mass., 261 Franklin St. 
Buffalo 3, N. ¥., 117 Ellicott St. 
Charleston 4, 8S. C., Area 2, 

Jasper Bidg., West End Broad 
Cheyenne Wye. 307 Federal Office Bldg. 
Chicago 6, Mi., 326 W. Jackson Bl 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio, 755 U. 8S. Post 

and Courthouse. 

Cleveland 14, Ohio, 1100 Chester Ave. 
Dallas 2, Tex., 1114 Commerce St. . 
Denver 2, Colo., 142 New Customhoust, 
Detroit 26, Mich., 438 Federal Bidg. 
Houston 2, Tex., 430 Lamar Ave.’ 

El Paseo, Tex., Chamber of Commerce 

Bidg. 

Jacksonville 1, Fla., 425 Federal 
Kansas City 6, Mo., Federal Office 

Los Angeles 15, Calif., 112 W. Ninth 
Memphis 3, Tenn., 229 Federal Bldg. 
Miami 32, Fla., 36 NE First St. 
Minneapolis 2, Minn., 607 Marquette Art 
New Orleans 12, La., 333 St. Charles Ame 
New York 13, N. Y., 346 Broadway. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa., 1015 Chestnut St 
Phoenix, Ariz:, 137 N. Second Ave. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa., 717 Loree Ave. 
Portland 4, Oreg., 217 Old U. 3. 

Courthouse. 

Reno, Bava Mare Wale De = 

Richmond, Va., =. Main - 

St. Louis 1, Mo., 910 New Federal oy | 

Salt Lake City 1, Utah, 109 W. Second 

San Francisco 2, Calif., 870 Market St 

Savannah, Ga., 235 U. S. Courthous¢ 
and Post Office Bldg. 

Seattle 4, Wash., 909 First Ave. 





For local telephone number, consult > 
U. S. Government section of phone book 





for International Affairs 





U. S. Department of Commerce 


Samuel W. Anderson, Assistant Secretary FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


Sinclair Weeks, Secretary 


Annual subscriptions: Domestic, $3.50; Foreign, $4.50; single copy, 10 cents. Make remittances payable to the Treasurer of the United 
States and mail either to your nearest Field Service Office or to the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Ofte 
Washington 25, D. C. Address changes should be sent direct tothe Superintendent of Docuanents. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD - 





palance-of-Payments Position Strong 





— 


Most sectors of the New Zealand economy were highly prosperous 


in 1953. 


The principal adverse factors were the rising cost of living and 
the continued shortage of funds for urgently necded capital development. 
_ Government action, through foreign-exchange controls and credit 


gestrictions, was successful in restoring 
the country to a strongly favorable bal- 
gnce-of-payments position from the seri- 
qs deficit in the preceding year. Agri- 
gitural production continued high, new 
meords being set for wool and dairy 

ts. Export earnings for the year 
were the second highest on record 


Business conditions improved steadily 
during 1953 and were excellent at the 
@d of the year. Excessive wholesale 
and retail stocks were reduced to satis- 
factory working levels by June. By 
September the import flow was in good 
balance with the country’s require- 
ments, and trading conditions were 
brisk, Stock: were being rebuilt during 
the third quarter in anticipation of 
Christmas buying, and a general stimu- 
lus to business was occasioned by the 
Royal visit during December and Janu- 
ary. 

Retailers enjoyed a windfall in the 
form of a lump sum payment to workers 
following trie November 20 wage award 
which provided retroactive payments to 
September 15. The New Zealand Re- 
failers Federation estimates that the 
business volume during the final quarter 
of 1953 will prove to be the largest for 
amy quarter on record. 
~The strain on commercial bank credit, 
# characteristic of 1952, became much 
tier in the early months of 1953, and 
bank advances have been at normal 
kvels since May or June. Although for- 
tign exchange and credit restrictions 
were used by the Government with 
powerful eflect to restore the country 
fo financia! equilibrium after the un- 
tntrolied 1951-52 import spree, busi- 
hessmen themselves have become\much 
More cautious. In many instances trad- 
ts have failed to use all the foreign 
tchange available to them under the 
regulations. 

A salutary byproduct of the business 
difficulties of 1952 is that more careful 
ittention is being paid to the desires and 
quirements of the buying public. The 


_ Mtail market in New Zealand has be- 


me sharp)y competitive after years in 
Which the seller had his way. This is not 
use money is scarce, for the high 
level of exports and good prices has 
Seterated great purchasing power in the 
Country. The average New Zealander 
Rever has been more prosperous, but at 
Same time he has become more 
ve. 

New Zealand’s balance-of-payments 
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position improved significantly in the 
calendar year 1953, and the crisis ap- 
parent in 1952 was brought under con- 
trol. An overall balance-of-payments 
surplus of £26.2 million was recorded in 
1953, compared with a deficit of £23.4 
million in 1952. The nonsterling surplus 
in 1953 was £34.8 million, of which £2.9 
million was on dollar account, princi- 
pally Unitea States and Canada, while 
the sterling area deficit was £8.6 million. 


During 1953 exports of butter, cheese, 
and meat yiclded record receipts, while 
the value uf wool exports at £88 million 
was exceeded only in the abnormal 
year 1951. 'lhese four commodities rep- 
resented about 86 percent of New Zea- 
land’s total export earnings of £243 mil- 
lion in 1953. 


The value of imports in 1953 was ap- 
proximately 12 percent below 1952. No 
significant changes in the origin of im- 
ports took place, although the Govern- 
ment moved to liberalize its policy on 
imports from Russia and Japan. 


Exchange Restrictions Modified 

The Government’s policy is to permit 
a greater degree of freedom to importers 
of nondollaz goods, and exchange re- 
strictions have been modified accord- 
ingly. The basic exchange allocation to 
importers for 1954 has been increased 
to 75 percent of the 1950 base year and 
controls over motor vehicle imports 
from nondollar sources have been eased. 
However, the Government intends to 
prevent imports from getting out of 
balance with export earnings. The pat- 
tern of New Zealand’s imports- does not 
vary greatiy from year to year and is 
not likely to change much regardless of 
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silNew Zealand Economy Generally Good 


the degree of freedom given to im- 
porters, 


The criteria for issuing dollar licenses 
continue to be that the goods must be 
essential tn the New Zealand economy 
and not available in any soft-currency 
country. Exceptions to this rule have 
been negligible during the past 2 years, 
although re were indications a few 
months ago that the Government might 
consider some modifications of this 
policy. However, no significant change 
has been made, chiefly because essential 
goods have become more readily avail- 
able from nondollar sources. American 
purchases of wool have declined, and the 
dollar trade surplus has been less than 
anticipated. 

Inflation Becomes Issue 

Inflation has become a matter of 
paramount political importance in New 
Zealand. The Federation of Labor and 
the Labor Party leaders have accused 
the Government of actively promoting 
inflation by its own price policies and 
warned that the cost of living would be 
the major issue in the general election 
next November. 

In 1953 consumer prices rose by near- 
ly 6 percent, which is slightly below the 
average yearly increase of the past 5 
years, Prices, as measured by the con- 
sumer’s price index, have risen by 37 
percent since 1949. During the year food 
prices increased by 8 percent, housing 
by 6 percent, fuel by 7.8 percent, and 
clothing and footwear by about 3 per- 
cent. The cost of miscellaneous goods 
and services was fairly steady through- 
out the year. 

The rate of increase in the consumers’ 
price indey during the last quarter of 
1953 was higher than in the preceding 
9 months, mainly because an Arbitra- 
tion Court general order for a 10-per- 
cent wage increase from September 15 
was followed a round of price in- 
creases on mahy goods and services. 
The Government raised prices on air 
fares, freight rates, telephone ahd tele- 
graph services, electricity, and the 
numerous other services which it pro- 
vides. The year-end prospect was that 
wholesale prices would rise as a result 
of the wage increase, 

Capital Needs Increase 

The rate of capital expenditures in 
New Zealand has been very high in re- 
cent years, and in 1953 reached the 
record level of 23 percent of the gross 
national product. Even so, this 23 per- 
cent falls short of the country’s capital 
requirements. 

The expansion and modernization of 
secondary industry is absorbing increas- 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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Costa Rican Prosperity at Record Level 


Costa Rica attained the highest level of prosperity in its economic 
history at the end of 1953, after a year of continued economic expansion. 
Central and national banking laws which elaborated and codified 
existing banking procedures were enacted. Net profits of the nationalized 
banking system reached an alltime high, as did international monetary 


reserves, circulating media, commercial 
bank loans and deposits. Certain taxes 
were rescinded and external and inter- 
nal public debts were further reduced. 


Ordinary Government revenues in 
1953 exceeded those of 1952 by 26 mil- 
lion colones (1 colon=US$0.1764, offi- 
cial market rate), and a’ 19-million- 
colon -budget surplus was recorded at 
the end of the year. The latter figure is 
in addition to the 14 million colones 
appropriated during the second quarter 
against an anticipated surplus. 

Agriculture, constituting the base of 
the national economy, was aided by an 
alitime bumper coffee harvest during 
the 1952-53 season which brought record 
prices in the world market. This record 
crop was grown on substantially the 
same acreage as the 1951-52 crop— 
about 80,000 manzanas (1 manzana= 
1,727 acres), yielding 27,660,480 gross 
kilograms. 

Though the average price obtained 
for this crop was $55.85 a 100 pounds, 
f. o. b. railroad cars Costa Rica, a price 
only slightly higher than $55.75 ob- 
tained for the preceding crop, the major 
portion of the 1953-54 export crop was 
reported as sold at an average price of 
$63. Further, some future contracts at 
$95 a 100 pounds were reported to have 
been negotiated with West German 
buyers, and some local processors with 
coffee still available were reportedly 
anticipating offers as high as $100 on 
the same terms. 


Banana Output Declines 


Banana production declined slightly 
as a result of losses from severe wind- 
storm damage which largely nullified 
the effect of new plantings, and aside 
from coffee other export items showed 
little relative change in 1953. Self- 
sufficiency was attained in the pro- 
duction of all of the country’s. basic 
foodstuffs, with the value of the na- 
tion’s export crops in 1953 exceeding 
the preceding year’s record by nearly 
$4.5 million. Considerable progress was 
also made in the continued contribution 
of Point IV to the country’s agricul- 
tural development. 

The comparative value of Costa 
Rica’s export. crops for 1952-53 is as 
follows: 








Value in Percentage of 

US8$1,000 total exports 

19°52 1953 1052 1958 
Coffee iniamnerseiess Se 33,550 33 43 
BA@NGNAS ccceneneee 38,358 32,280 52 42 
Cacao beens, 3,741 6 5 
Abaca Se 1,895 4 2 
QENOTS  ceecceceercrceeeee 3,49 6,113 5 . 
Totals ....... 73,366 77,579 100 100 


The foreign-trade volume in 1953, ac- 





cording to preliminary figures, again 
established new records, the returns 
from the exceptionally bountiful coffee 
crop having given impetus to domestic 
and foreign buying.. Although imports 
rose during the year in slightly greater 
proportion than exports, the favorable 
trade balance amounted to a figure 
only approximately $1.5 million less 
favorable than a year ago. The 1952 
balance was $5,491,000 and the 1953 
balance, $3,913,000. 

Conforming to the customary pat- 





Venezuelan Business 
In Stable Condition 


Venezuelan merchants reported Feb- 
ruary retail sales as showing little 
change from the preceding month, when 
the sales volume was considered gen- 
erally satisfactory. 

New passenger-car sales were report- 
ed as satisfactory and carryover of old 
models was smaller than in February 
1953. The used-car supply continued 
in excess of demand. - 


Credit terms for electrical appliances, 
television sets, and radios still were ex- 
tremely liberal. Bank collections of 
import and trade bills in the Federal 
District were reported as reasonably 
prompt, but collections from the inte- 
rior continued to be slow. Demand for 
money showed no easing and interest 
rates remained firm. Trading in the 
securities market showed a slight im- 
provement. Stock prices were higher 
on the average. 

Although crude-petroleum production 
was below the record highs registered 
in December and January, a satisfac- 
tory, production rate was maintained. 
Output for the week ended February 15 
averaged 1,874,785 barrels per day. 

A US$900,000 plant to manufacture 
corrugated cardboard containers is 
planned by a newly organized local 
firm. Located at Maracay near the 
new tin-can factory, the new plant is to 
have a monthly capacity of 1.5 million 
cardboard containers. The enterprise 
is expected to be in operation next Sep- 
tember. 

Further restrictions on baby-chick 
imports were worked out between the 
Ministries of Agriculture, Development, 
and Justice. The Ministry of Agricul- 
ture will set the total quarterly im- 
ports allowable, and the Ministry of 
Development will allocate the total 
amount emong all applicants.—Emb., 
Caracas. 


tern, imports during 1953 were 

and too numerous to be readily gym. 
marized. Among the principal items 
were machinery, vehicles, metals, tex. 
tiles, petroleum products, flour, 
chemicals, and diverse manufactured 
products. The increase in 1953 i 

was refiected primarily in those 
falling outside of the list of pr 
necessity for the importation of whiey 
official rate exchange is granted, 


Geographic Distribution Changes 


A perceptible change was reflected ig 
the geographic distribution of 
trade during the year, particularly ip 
the trade increase with Western. 
Germany’s penetration into the Costa 
Rican market became especially wy. 
dent, and Japan also began to make 
small inroads as a supplier. While the 
U. S. share of imports and exports 
dropped several points, this country 
continued to be Costa Rica’s outstand 
ing supplier and buyer, and prospects 
were that it would be for many year 

The percentage distribution of Coste 
Rica’s foreign trade in 1952 and 1953 
was as follows: 





Imports Exports 

Country 1952 1953 1958 1988 
United States ........... 62.9 659.4 aS 
NT Se es 7.6 1, / 
I ae 3.6 3.1 9.5 4 
United Kingdom ... 5.3 7.5 02 1 
All other Western 4 

European eountetes 10.2 106 04 WA 
Japan a ee 2.3 0.0 % 
Others 10.2 9.5 _86 


100.0 100.0 100.0 i008 

Long-range mins to solve the serious 
shortage of electric power on the meseta 
central through the installation of twe 
30,000-kw. hydroelectric plants wer 
supplemented by initial construction 
activities on a 10,000-kw. auxiliary ther- 
mal plant for San Jose, with a standby 


plant of the same capacity under con 
sideration. 


DORE catten 


Progress Made in Transport 


Development of transportation and 
communications facilities con 
throughout 1953; exceptional progress 
was attained in the construction of tht 
Inter-American Highway. International 
civil aviation registered su 
passenger and freight traffic gains @ 
1953, although internal flights were t® 
duced, allegedly as the result of com 
petition from highway deve 
throughout the year, Railway trafié 
kept pace with other transportation d& 
velopments of the year, as did inte® 
national shipping. 

Costa Rica‘s light industry showed 
little significant gain in 1953. However, 
the new administration, which took of 
fice early in November, has 
a policy of considerable immediate aid 
to the local industry. 


Although the contribution of mining 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 


l. §. Exports Valued at El Salvadoran Econamic Conditions 
Marked by Active, Advancing Trend 


Economic conditions in El Salvador, marked by activity and a 
progressive trend, were better during January than had been antici- 


71.3 Billion in 1953 


The United States exported to foreign 
guntries in 1953 goods and services 
yalued at $21.3 billion, including $43 
billion of military supplies and services 
furnished under the military aid pro- 

according to the latest report 
om the U. S. balance of payments, in 
the March issue of Survey of Current 

Business, monthly publication of the 
Office of Business Economics, U. S. 
Department of Commerce. 


Purchases of goods and services from 
abroad were valued at $16.6 billion. 
Omitting exports under the military 
aid program, the export balance of 
about $400 million was the smallest in 
ay postwar year. In 1952 this balance 
was about $2.3 billion. 

Foreign dollar receipts from non- 
military grants by the Government 
were near'y $1.8 billion, and from other 


transactions including loans, private 
investments, and remittances, about 
$900 million. . 


Countries Raise Gold Assets 


As a result of these transactions, 
foreign countries raised thei® gold and 
dollar assets during the year by about 

| #23 billion. Foreign gold purchases 
alone amounted to $1,160 million. Total 
liquid dollar assets and gold holdings by 
foreign countries outside the Soviet 
bloc, and excluding the International 
Bank and the International Monetary 
Fund amounted to about $23 billion by 
the end of the year, representing a new 
high. There were, however, still signifi- 
cant country differences in the distribu- 
tion of foreign reserves relative to 
commerical needs, 


Prominert factors contributing to 
the rise in foreign gold and dollar 
assets were not only Government grants 
and loans, but also the large military 
expenditures abroad, which include the 
sending by American troops, construc- 
tion and purchases of hard goods for 
the equipment of allied military forces. 
During 1953 the total of military ex- 
penditures abroad amounted ~to about 
$26 billion, a rise of about $700 million 
Wer 1952. 

The decline in business activity in 
the United States during the second 
half of the year did not significantly 
ifect total foreign dollar receipts and 
expenditures, so that the rise in foreign 
fld and dollar holdings during that 
Petiod was about equal to the rise 
during the last half of 1952. Smaller 
imports during the fourth quarter of 
1953 were offset hy a rise in the outflow 
0 private long- and short-term U. S. 
Capital resulting from the loosening 
up of the capital market and the con- 
quent decline in interest rates in 
the United States. 


Military expenditures in the fourth 
Warter were at an annual rate of 
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pated in December. 


The small coffee crop, the seasonal lull after the holiday season, 
increasing taxation, and fear of a business recession in the United States 


had tended to cause the local forecasters 
to view the immediate future rather 
pessimistically. However, exceptionally 
high coffee prices helped partially to 
compensate for the small current crop, 
which will probably produce 25 percent 
less volume than the preceding crop 
and 15 percent less value. 

Of the 1953-54 coffee crop, only 469,- 
516 bags of 60 kilograms each had 
been exported by the end of January, 
and the latest estimate is that there 
will be only 430,000 more bags of this 
crop available for export, making a 
total ‘of about 900,000 bags, as com- 
pared with about 1,217,500 bags export- 
ed from the preceding crop. 

Indications are strong that the Gov- 
ernment may remove the present ex- 
port embargo on rice in the near future. 
This item appears to offer the only 
important opportunity for diversifica- 
tion of El Salvador’s exports, which now 
consist almost totally of coffee. 

Although the volume: of internal 
trade was apparently less in January 
than the seasonal norm, the flow of 
orders gave no indication of anything 
more than a4 possible slight recession 
during the year. Inventories have con- 
tinued conservative. 


Industry Expansion Planned 


Growth of interest continues in local 
industrial development. Negotiations for 
a soluble coffee plant are reported to 
be progressing, as are those for the dis- 
tribution by the existing private com- 
pany in San Salvador of the power gen- 
erated by the Government’s plant on 
the Lempa River, which is expected 
to begin generating in May. Also, the 
new Minister of Economy has announced 
that establishment of the Development 
Corporation is being given first priority 
and it will probably be in operation by 
the end of the first quarter. 

Imports during January were appar- 





nearly $3 billion. Government grants 
and loans increased slightly over the 
preceding quarter, but repayments on 
the British and other loans reduced the 
net outflow of funds. 

Nonmilitary exports of goods and 
services rose somewhat over the preced- 
ing quarter and equaled approximate- 
ly the export value during the fourth 
quarter of the year. Although several 
foreign countries had relaxed restric- 
tions against imports from the United 
States, the report points out that it 
would be too early to interpret the 
recent rise as a change in trends. 





ently higher than in the like period in 
1953, but it was anticipated that they 
would be relatively lower until after 
the beginning of the second half of 
the year. Exports, consisting almost en- 
tirely of coffee, were lower than a year 
ago because of the small crop. 


Effective Christmas Day, the Salva- 
doran Legislative Assembly ratified 
without reservations the trade agree- 
ment with Costa Rica, and on January 
25 signed a protocol revising the 1918 
trade agreement with Honduras. The 
meeting at the border on January 4 
of the Presidents of Honduras and El 
Salvador is expected to lead to greater 
trade between the two countries, par- 
ticularly as they are reported to have 
agreed on accelerating the improvement 
of highway communications, 


More Rational Tariff Sought 


The complete revision of the Salva- 
doran import tariff is not expected to 
be finished before the end of 1954. A 
more rational but not necessarily higher 
tariff is being sought. 

There was no noteworthy change 
during the month in the sound financial 
conditions prevailing in El Salvador. 
Bills in circulation at the end of Jan- 
uary amounted to 101 million colones 
or US$0.4 million, as compared with 
96.7 million colones om the correspond- 
ing date in 1953. Prices were somewhat 
higher than a year ago, primarily be- 
cause of higher taxes,.increased wages, 
and the inflationary effect of high coffee 
prices. The rise probably averaged 5 
percent. 

Although the current coffee crop is 
small, prices are at an alltime high, 
exchange reserves are high, and the 
outlook for imports is favorable, though 
a@ moderate decline may occur in the 
coming 6 months. Trade with the United 
States during the next few months 
may fall off as a result of growing 
stiff European competition.—Emb., San 
Salvador. 





U. S. exports of domestic and foreign 
merchandise dropped from $1,348.9 mil- 
lion in December 1953 to $1,089.9 mil- 
lion in January 1954, the Bureau of the 
Census, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
has reported, 

The January 1954 total is about 17 
percent below the 1953 monthly aver- 
age of $1,312.3 million and approxi- 
mately 13 percent below the January 
1953 total of $1,254 million, 
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Honduran Retail Business Returns to 
Normal; Coffee Prices Help Growers 


Retail trade and commerce in Honduras returned to normal in 
January following the year-end holiday upsurg< in business activity. 

Honduran growers profited by the worldwide increase in coffee 
prices, some sales being made in January at prices as high as $57 per 
100 pounds. New coffee plantings undoubtedly will maintain their re- 


cent 10-percent annual increase, and 
the Ministry of Agriculture initiated a 
2 months’ training course, to be re- 
peated, for coffee producers... 

Classified advertisements by Soviet 
bloc exporters appeared in Honduran 
newspapers for the first time in Jan- 
uary. A Czech firm ran half-page ads on 
three successive days in one of the 
local newspapers, soliciting exclusive 
representatives in Honduras for its line 
of lathes, presses, and other precision 
metalworking machines. 

Representatives of the Honduran and 
Salvadoran Governments on. January 
25 signed a protocol amending the 
Treaty of Free Commerce which has 
been in effect continuously without 
change since 1918. This treaty was due 
to expire on April 26, 1954, and the 
Honduran Government in January indi- 
cated that it desired revisions on the 
grounds that trade conditions had 
changed during the past 35 years, and 
that certain of the treaty provisions 
were now unfavorable to both Govern- 
ments and needed to be brought up to 
date. 


Trade in Some Products Freed 


The most important sections of the 
protocol provide that there shall be 
absolute freedom of trade between El 
Salvador and Honduras with respect to 
those natural or manufactured products 
which originate in either of the con- 
tracting States. Articles manufactured 
with foreign raw materials or foreign 
manufactured goods may be considered 
as originating in the contracting States 
if the parts comprising the foreign 
goods do not represent more than 40 
percent of the declared f. o. b. value of 
the article traded, the other 60 percent 
of the value comprising materials ex- 
clusively of national origin. 

Excluded from the benefit of free 
trade are the following: 

@ Articles which do not meet the 
requisites of “originating in the con- 
tracting States.” 

@ Articles of Government monopoly 
of the respective Governments, 

@® Aguardiente and other alcoholic 
beverages, alcohol, beer, cigarettes, and 
coffee in the following stages: Green 
eherry, dry cherry, parchment, and 
cleaned. 

® Merchandise manufactured in 
either of the contracting States with 
raw materials, semimanufactured arti- 
cles, or manufactured articles originat- 
ing abroad, when the manufacturing 
process is limited to the foilowing: 
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Simple mixing of the said foreign 
articles; mere assembly or mounting of 
parts or pieces prefabricated abroad; 


simple printing (embossing) of cloth 
or other articles; and repacking, re- 
bottling, or reclassification of the 


mentioned articles. 


Internal Debt To Be Liquidated 


U. S. currency was no longer legal 
tender in Honduras at the beginning of 
the year and had to be converted at 
the banks at $1 for 1.98 lempiras. The 
National Development Bank continued 
its expansion program by opening a 
branch in Olanchito and by broadening 
its general banking operations in San 
Pedro Sula. Having paid off its external 
debt, the Government proposes to liqui- 
date the internal debt of approximately 
$4 million by using current income this 
year, and, if necessary, floating a bond 
issue, 

The National Development Bank is 
making a serious study of the possibili- 
ties for establishing one or more cement 
factories in ‘Honduras. Cement con- 
sumption has risen sharply during the 
past few years and undoubtedly will 
continue to rise, since urban construction 
has almost abandoned the traditional 
adobe and turned to concrete and na- 
tive rock. A United Nations chemical 
engineer and consultant has been en- 
gaged to determine the most feasible 
locations from the standpoint of raw 
materials, potential market, and power 
and water supply. The bank is willing 
to undertake partial financing of any 
enterprise that may develop as the 
result of this study. 

The Labor Bureau, under the newly 
appointed director, issued a list of gen- 
eral recommendations concerning em- 
ployment conditions and ordered all 
employers to submit to the bureau, not 
later than the end of March, their 
own internal employment regulations. 


Executive decree No. 65 of February 
14, 1953, which amended article 192 of 
the Honduran Constitution, was ratified 
by Congress during the month. While 
the article prohibited women and 
minors less than 16 years of age from 
engaging in unhealthy or dangerous 
work, or from working in industrial or 
commercial establishments after 6 p. m., 
the amendment, which became effective 
upen ratification by the Congress on 
December 15, 1953, provides that condi- 
tions of night labor will be determined 
and regulated by law according to the 


Swiss Lend 60 Million 


Francs to S. Africa 


A Swiss loan of 60 million § 
francs’ (1 Swiss franc=about US$0.233) 
to the Union of South Africa has been 
completed, according to the Swiss pregs. 
The loan is for 15 years and is callable 
at the end of 12 years. Interest Pay- 
ments and principal repayments may be 
made in Swiss francs or South African 
pounds at « fixed rate of 12.25 franes t» 
SA£l. Payment will be made outside 
the clearing agreement between the two 
countries. 

Since 1950 the South African eco; 


. has drawn on the Swiss capital tharket 


for four loans totaling 195 million Swigs 
francs. Besides the new loan, they ip. 
clude one for 60 million francs to the 
Union of South African Government jn 
1952 and previous loans of 50 million 
francs to the Anglo-American Corpora- 
tion in South Africa, and 25 million 
francs to the Orange Free State Invegt- 
ment Trust, Ltd. 

It has been estimated that during the 
postwar period the Union. of South 
Africa also has obtained from Switzer 
land about 60 million francs in bank 
credits, part of which has been repaid 
Swiss invepiments in South Africa now 
are believed to total about 500 million 
francs.—Emb., Bern. 





New Thermal Power Station 
In Progress in Hungary 


A new thermal power station is being 
built at Tiszapalkonya, on the Tisza 
River, in Hungary, with the cooperation 
of Czechoslovakia. Preparatory work 
has been going on for 2 years. Hungaty 
is constructing the buildings, and 
Czechoslovakia is supplying the equip 
ment. 

The first machinery shipments have 
arrived in Hungary, and the first steam 
turbine is being given its trial run @ 
the Lenin Engineerifig Works in Czech 
oslovakia. 





Costa Rica Extends Power 
Cutoffs to 2 Hours Daily 


Cia. Nacional de Fuerza y Lua @ 
Costa Rica extended scheduled power 
cutoffs from 1 to 2 hours daily, except 
Sundays, beginning February 22. 
of the circuits are now off the line be 
tween 10 a. m. and 12 noon, the other 
half between 5 p. m. and 7 p. m. 


The company has announced that the 
power shortage will grow more aculé 
until the rainy season begins. 


— 





nature of the w6fk. The State will 
provide special protection for womel 
and minors less than 16 years of ag 
and dangerous and unhealthy work is 
prohibited, unless expressly ex 
—Emb., Tegucigalpa. 
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U. S. GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





No Dumping Found in 
Rayon Staple Fiber 


No dumping has been found in the 
ase involving alleged dumping of 
rayon staple fiber from Austria, Bel- 

France, Germany, Italy, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, and the United Kingdom, the 

U. S. Department of the Treasury an- 
nounced on March 17. 


Under the Antidumping Act of 1921, 
the Treasury Department pointed out, 
a finding of dumping is made only if 
imports are sold below fair value 
and if the domestic industry is injured 
or likely to be injured. 

In the case of imports from Beigium 
and the Netherlands, there was insuffi- 
cent evidence to show that sales were 
made below fair value. 

In the case of imports from the 
eight other countries, the Treasury 
found that under the particular facts 
there was insufficient ground for a find- 
ing of injury or likelihood of injury to 
an industry in the United States. In 
g@mouncing the decision as to. these 
eight countries, the Treasury pointed 
git that the circumstances’ which 
existed in the period under investigation 
were abnormal. 

Representatives of certain foreign 
companies and importers had claimed 
that there had been a historical differ- 
ece of 2 cents to 3 cents per pound 
‘between the price of the foreign and 
the U. S. product, so that no matter 
what the U. S. price might be, the price 
on imports would normally be expected 
to be 2 or 3 cents lower. 


The Treasury found no basis for this 
daim. The Treasury was not prepared 
to state categorically whether future 
sales at prices under fair value would 
be likely to injure domestic industry. 
In view of the amount of work already 
done in investigating the fair value of 
imports from these eight countries, 
and in view of the representations 
which have been made as to the events 
which may follow the resumption of 
appraisals, the Treasury directed that 
investigations as to the fair value of 
imports from these eight countries 
should be pursued to completion. 

The Bureau of Customs was directed 
0 observe future imports carefully to 
determine whether their prices and 
fects warrant the impositien of 
dumping duties. 

Upon complaint by domestic producers 
and representatives that rayon staple 
filer was being “dumped” in U. S. 
Markets, the Bureau of Customs was 
directed last summer to withhold 
appraisal of imports from some of the 
®untries named. With the issue of 
the present finding, appraisals will now 
Proceed on imports of rayon staple fiber 

* from aji sources. 
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Ex-lm Bank Loans 


New credits in the amount of $171.9 
million and allocations of $13.4 million 
to specific projects financed under 
previously authorized credits were 
granted by the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington during the 6-month period 
ended December 31, 1953, the bank 
states in its semiannual report to the 
Congress and the President. 

In the same period the bank dis- 
bursed $424.3 million under loan author- 
izations and received repayments of 
principal amounting to $138 million 
plus interest payments of $43 million. 
Outstanding loans of the bank as of 
December 31 were $2.8 billion, with 
loan commitments not yet paid out 
amounting to $519.1 million, which 
brought the total’of active credits to 
$3.4 billion, leaving an uncommitted 
lending authority of $1.1 billion. 


Net Earnings at $28 Million 

The bank reported net earnings of 
$28,446,467 from its lending operations. 
Gross interest “tarnings amounted to 
$43,049,729. Operating expenses con- 
sisted of $14,050,651 interest paid to the 
U. S. Treasury and administrative ex- 
penses of $552,611. The current rate of 
new borrowings of the bank from the 
Treasury declined from 2% percent in 
July to 2 percent at the close of the 
period, 

The bank paid a dividend of $22.5 
million to the Treasury on July 1, 
1953, out of profits made during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1953. Un- 
divided profits and accumulated earned 
reserve totaled $324.1 million as of 
December 31, 1953. 

Activities during the second half of 
1953 included loans to countries in 
Latin America, Europe, Africa, and the 
Far East. Loans, outstanding in 46 
countries, were made to finance the sale 





Licenses Needed for Hog 
Bristle Paint Brushes 


Paint brushes containing hog bristles 
have been added to the list of com- 
modities in section 500.204 of the For- 
eign Assets Control regulations in which 
transactions are prohibited except under 
license, the Foreign Assets Control, 
U. S. Department of the Treasury, has 
announced. 

Under an amendment to the regula- 
tions, which became effective March 5, 
the importation of paint brushes con- 
taining hog bristles which were valued 
at more thar. $24 per dozen is prohibited 
except under license. Paint brushes 
valued at $24 per dozen or less continue 
to be importable without license. 

The Foreign Assets Control regula- 
tions as they relate to control over U. S. 
imports of Chinese-type goods were dis- 
cussed in Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
January 11, 1954, page 9, 


Earn $28 Million 


of commodities and to assist U. S. sup- 
pliers in the sale of equipment abroad. 
Bank loans also were made for eco- 
nomic development purposes and for 
the development and expansion of 
foreign resources and strategic materi- 
als and materials essential for U. S. 
industries. : 
$7 Million Disbursed for FOA 


In addition to its regular lending 
operations during the half year, the 
bank disbursed $7,136,361 as agent for 

(Continued on Page 24) 





Comprehensive Export 
Schedule Revised 


Exporters are reminded by the Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce, that the 1954 
edition of the Comprehensive Export 
Schedule will be available on March 31, 
and that they should renew their sub- 
scriptions before that date if they want 
to continue to receive this service. 

The publication is a loose-leaf com- 
pilation of all Department of Commerce 
regulations and policies governing ex- 
port licensing. It is kept up to date 
by supplementary Current Export Bul- 
letins, included in each subscription, 
which are issued approximately every 
2 weeks. 

The domestic subscription rate this 
year will be $11; foreign subscriptions 
will be $13, an increase of $3.50 each 
over last year’s rates owing to higher 
production costs. 

Airmail service on the supplementary 
bulletins is available to domestic sub- 
scribers for $10 in addition to the reg- 
ular subscription price. This service’ is 
not available for foreign subscriptions. 

Subscriptions may be placed immedi- 
ately with the Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, VU. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., or with 
any Field Office of the Department of 
Commerce. All checks and money 
orders should be made payable to the 
Superintendent of Documents. 


Chinese-Type Items Added 
For Hong Kong Certification 


Four Chinese-type commodities have 
been added to the lists of those for which 
certificates of origin are acceptable to 
permit their importation into the United 
States from Hong Kong, the Foreign 
Assets Control, U. S. Department of 
the Treasury, has announced. 

The items—salted beans, cane web- 
bing, preserved ginger made from 
Japanese ginger, and hoi sin sauce—are 
added to the lists for Hong Kong pre- 
sented in Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
January 11 and February 15, 1954. 
These additions to the procedure are 
effective as of March 2. 
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DOING BUSINESS ABROAD 





lran Approves Decree on Investment 


The Iranian Council of Ministers on 
December 16, 1953, approved a decree 
pertaining to foreign investments in 
Iran. 

Under the new decree foreign capital 
is defined as cash, plants, machines, 
tools, accessories, and the like for de- 
velopment or productive activities in 
industry, mining or agriculture. 
Although the decree states that the 
owner of foreign capital may transfer 
abroad his initial ‘capital and/or its 
interest, the methods for such transfer 
are to be announced later. 

The decree also guarantees legal 
protection for foreign capital and estab- 
lishes a committee to make recom- 
mendations on proposed investments 
to the Council of “Ministers. Provisions 
of the decree apply only to institutions 
and nationals of countries granting 
similar privileges to Iranian citizens. 

The text of the decree is as follows: 

@ Foreign individuals, companies, and 
economic institutions who, with the 
authorization of the Iranian Govern- 
ment, bring their capital—in cash or in 
the shape of plants or machines, tools, 
accessories and the like—into Iran for 
the purpose of investing in development 
activities and/or in productive activities 
of either industrial, mining, or agricul- 
tural nature, will benefit from the facili- 
ties provided in this decree or from 
such facilities which will subsequently 
be approved. 

@ With a view to inquiring into 
and/or recommending proposals _re- 
ceived in connection with foreign in- 
vestments, a committee will be formed 
in the Mimstry of National Economy 
under the oversight of the Minister of 
National Economy compdsed of under- 
secretaries of the Ministries of Finance 
and Foreign Affairs, deputy managers 
of the Plan Organization, and the Bank 
Melli Iran as well as the head of the 





Indian Corporation 
Would Aid Industry 


The establishment of a $235-million 
Industrial Development Corporation for 
India is being discussed by Indian Gov- 
ernment officials, representatives of 
the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development (IBRD), and 
private Indian business leaders. State- 
ments to this effect were made in New 
Delhi on February 24 by the Indian 
Finance Minister and by a spokesman 
for the three-man IBRD team that 
visited India to discuss the project. 

Plans for the corporation call for a 
privately owned and managed operation 
designed to promote the creation of 
new industries and the expansion and 
modernization of existing ones. Aid 
would be extended by the corporation 


(Continued on Page 24) 


Foreign Exchange Control Commission 
and the chairman of the Tehran Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


This committee is empowered to 
invite also representatives of other 
ministries and Government institutions 
to participate in its meetings. Rulings 
of the commitee in question will be 
presented by the Minister of National 
Economy to the Council of Ministers 
for approval. 3 


Foreign Capital Protected 


@ Capital invested in Iran in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the article 
I.of this decree will remain under the 
lawful protection of the Government 
of Iran, 

@ The owner of such capital is en- 
titled transfer abroad from Iran its 
initial ‘capital and/or its interests in 
the shape of foreign exchange and/or 
goods, without exchange obligations. 
Addendum: The method governing the 
transfer abroad of the initial capital 
and/or its interests provided in this 
article will be determined by separate 
regulations. 


@ The provisions of this decree apply 
only to institutions and nationals of 
such governments in whose countries 
Iranian nationals and institutions are 
authorized to occupy themselves with 
economic productive and business ac- 
tivities. 

@ The Ministry of National Economy 
has been given assignment to enforce 
the provisions of this decree and to 
draw up regulations connected there- 
with for implementation after being ap- 
proved by the Council of Ministers.— 
USOM, Iran. 


Pakistan To Abolish 


Some Price Controls 


The Government of Pakistan may 
soon announce the relaxation of price 
controls on a number of consumer items, 
and decontrol of others is possible, the 
local press reports. Items reportedly 
under consideration by the Government 
include paper, bicycle tires and tubes, 
and medicines. 


Production of paper, other than news- 
print, and bicycle tires and tubes is 
considered to be sufficient to rheet local 
demand. Pakistan hopes to be in a posi- 
tion to meet all cloth requirements by 
the end of the current year; imports are 
expected to amount to 50 million rupees, 
or about $15 million, in 1954. 


An advisory committee of business- 
men on medicine is to be appointed, and 
decontrol is to be kept in view by the 
Controller General of Prices. Controls 
on glass bottles and phials are to be 
removed, while controls on matches and 
razor blades are to be abolished only in 
East Pakistan, 





France Revises Film 
Exhibit Regulations 


Regulations governing the exhibition 
of foreign motion pictures in France 
produced wholly or partially outside 
French territory were revised by 4 
decree of December 31, 1953, published 
in the Journal Official of January }, 
1954. An order issued by the Ministry 
of Industry and Commerce on Jan 
7 fixed conditions for application of 
the decree. 

The decree is applicable to Algeria 
and to the territories subordinate tp 
the Ministry of France Overseas under 
conditions established by the governors. 
general and the governors of auto 
nomous territories. 

The revised regulations provide that 
the exhibition of foreign films is subject 
to the same regulations as French 
with the reservation that the following 
requirements be observed: 


Motion picture programs must ip 
clude, during at least 5 weeks of each 
quarter, a French film, as second fea 
ture, which meets conditions fixed 
article 1 of decree 53-759 of August 2], 
1953, and such other conditions as may 
be fixed by the French Ministry of 
Industry and Commerce. 

Article 1 of decree 53-759 provides 
that all film programs must include 
one film of more than 1,300 meters 
and that the censorship visa of this film 
must be less than 10 years old. Pro 
grams may include only one film’ cor- 
responding to this double condition. 

Conditions fixed by the Ministry of 
Industry and Commerce in the order 
of January 7 are that the censorship 
visas of French films of more than 
1,300 meters must be less than 8 
months, or less than 4 years old, de 
pending on the type of theater in which 
the program is shown. 


Time Limit Fixed 


The time reserved for the projection 
of such programs is reduced to 4 weeks 
per quarter in theaters which present 
during at least 10 weeks of that quarter 
programs which comprise at least one 
French film of less than 1,300 meters 
and meet conditions fixed by the 
Ministry of Industry and Commerce. 

The January 7 order provides that 
the initial censorship visa of French 
films gf less than 1,300 meters must be 
less than 5 years old. 

All previous regulations contrary @ 
those of the decree of December 3h 
1953, particularly the decrees of August 
17, 1946, November 3, 1948, and 
4 of the decree of September 3, 1953 
which reserved 5 weeks per quarter 
for the showing of French films @ 
national screens, are rescinded. 

The provisions of the decree do nét 
apply to weekly news reviews. : 
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CONTROLS ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE 





\ustralian Duties Up 
On Various Products 


Higher duty rates will apply -to 
numerous Australian imports, effective 
February 16, the Acting Minister of 
Customs has announced. 

Major changes relate to cotton sheet- 
ings; cotton bed sheets and pillow cases; 
ertain papers and paper products; and 
motor vehicle transmission, differential, 
and driving axle assemblies and parts. 

Increases also were levied on hypo- 
dermic needles and on thermostats of 
the type ortinarily used with electrical- 
ly operated domestic appliances. 

The new duties call for increases in 
most-favored-nation and British pref- 
eential rates ranging from 10 percent 
ai valorem for the cotton products to 
% percent for hypodermic needles, 


Specific and composite duties applica- 


ble to brown wrapping paper, paper 
bags, and paper board are raised 
substantially. 


Motor vehicle transmission gearbox 
asemblies and differential and driving 
ale assemblies are now subject to the 
fillowing ad valorem duties: 37% per- 
ent for most-favored nations, including 
the United States; 32% percent for 
Canada; and 27% percent British pref- 
gential, irrespective of whether the 
assemblies are imported separately or 
gherwise. These gears and assemblies 
tan no longer be classified as parts of 
mtomobile chassis, which if of United 
States origin were dutiable at the 
revenue rates of 442d. to 644d. a pound. 
Stil lower rates applied to similar 
Canadian and British products. 

The Australian Tariff Board con- 
ducted comprehensive inquiries into the 
protective needs of various industries of 
the country and evaluated them in rela- 
tion to the overall Australian economy. 
The proposed recommendations of the 
Tariff Board resulting from the findings 
of these inquiries were then used by 
the Acting Minister of Customs as the 
basis for setting up the new rates. 

Details of the tariff changes on 
wecific commodities are available from 
the British Commonwealth Division, Bu- 
tau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Dominicans Tighten Control 
On Radio Transmitters 


A permit now must be obtained from 
te Dominican Director General of 
unications to import into the 
Republic or to possess, sell, cede, or 
Wansfer any apparatus or parts thereof 
can transmit radio waves. 
Furthermore, unused or unserviceable 
‘paratus or parts must be sent to the 
or General for safekeeping or 
tstfiiction. The Director General will 
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Sweden, Soviet Union Agree on Larger 
Volume of Trade Under 1954 Protocol 


Sweden and the U. S. S, R. have pro- 
vided for an exchange of commodities 
this year to a value of 150-200 million 
crowns (US$28,950,000-$38,600,000) con- 
cluded under the terms of their trade 
and payments agreement of September 
7, 1940, and protocol of October 7, 1946, 
and signed on February 2. 


This trade represents a large expan- 
sion over the trade of 1953, including as 
an important feature an increase in con- 
sumer goods which Sweden is to provide 
the U. S. S. R. 


Swedish exports to the U. S. S. R. are 
to consist of such capital goods as the 
following: 


Iron and steel, in the amount of 2,200 
metric tons, of which 1,000 tons will 
consist of drill steel; tungsten wire, 4 
million crowns; lead storage batteries, 
6 million crowns; equipment for power 
plants, 7 million crowns; drilling ma- 
chines and spare parts, 17 million 
crowns; equipment for the sawmill in- 
dustry, 6 million crowns; equipment for 
the food industry, 6 million crowns; mis- 
cellaneous equipment, 1 million crowns; 
20 steel fishing trawlers to be delivered 
during 1954-56; and 5 diesel refrigera- 
tion ships to be delivered during 1955-56, 


Quotas are established for the fol- 
lowing Swedish exports, in metric tons 
unless otherwise indicated: Butter, 
5,000, an increase of 2% times_over the 
1953 quota; herring, 2,000; staple fiber, 
5,000; paper and board, 10,000; and 
razor blades, 50 million units. 

In addition, Swedish export of mis- 
cellaneous goods to a value of 3 million 
crowns is provided for. 

In return for these Swedish com- 
modities the U. S. S. R. is to ship to 
Sweden such products as asbestos, apa- 
tite concentrate, chrome and manganese 
ore, ferromanganese, silver, petroleum, 
benzol, toluol, anthracite, small quan- 
tities of cotton and tobacco, bristles, 
sausage casings, furs, corn, fodder 
cakes, crab and fish conserves, automo- 
biles, and miscellaneous commodities. 


Sweden To Import More Petroleum 


The principal obstacle to the expan- 
sion of Swedish-Soviet trade relations 
has been the scarcity of Soviet commod- 
ities of interest to the Swedish market. 
The problem is met to an important 
extent in this agreement by a large 
increase in the Swedish import quota 
for petroleum. This quota is set at 600,- 





determine what radio parts are char- 
acteristic of radio-transmitting ap- 
paratus. : 

These new requirements are added to 
basic communications law No. 1474, 
dated February 22, 1938, as amended by 
law No. 3765, promulgated February 
16, 1954, 


000 metric tons, or about 13 percent of 
Swedish total petroleum requirements 
other than gasoline. 

This provision indicates a tendency to 
return to the prewar pattern of sources 


of Sweden’s petroleum imports, even 
though its postwar consumption of 
petroleum has increased greatly. In 
1937, when total Swedish imports of 
petroleum other than gasoline amounted 
to only 701,300 metric tons, as com- 
pared with 4,726,800 tons in 1953, coun- 
tries now within the Soviet bloc sup- 
plied over 14 percent, of which 42 per- 
cent was supplied by the Soviet Union 
alone. The rest came from Estonia, Po- 
land, and Rumania. 

The Swedish cotton import quota is 
only 250 metric tons. If, however, the 
quality of Soviet cotton is found suit- 
able for the Swedish market the quan- 
tity may be expanded. Total Swedish 
cotton imports in 1953 amounted to 
28,800 metric tons. ° 


Swedish imports of silver, which are 
expected to amount to 100 metric tons, 
are intended for minting into new 5- 
crown silver coin. 


Sweden’s quota for Soviet-made auto- 
mobiles is 3 million crowns (US$579,000), 
or the same as under the 1953 protocol. 
As an indication of the number of the 
Soviet automobiles sold in Sweden, pas- 
senger automobiles registered in Sweden 
in 1953 numbered 488 vehicles of Soviet 
manufacture, or less than 1 percent of 
all passenger automobiles registered 
during the year. 


Swedish exports to the U.S. S. R. in 
January-November 1953 totaled 97,545,- 
000 crowns ($18,526,000), and imports 
from that country amounted to 40,722,- 
000 crowns ($7,859,000). Under the 
terms of the 1953 trade protocol Sweden 
and the U. S. S. R. were to exchange 
mutually commodities to a value of 
75,000,000 crowns ($14,250,000). The ex- 
cess of the Swedish export figure over 
the amount established in the 1953 pro- 
tocol may be attributed to the delivery 
of some commodities covered by the 
1952 protocol which were expected to 
take a longer time to deliver. These 
commodities included steam and water 
turbines, electric generators, and steam 
boilers and equipment. 





U. S. exports of machinery and ve- 
hicles dropped to $393.2 million in Jan- 
uary 1954 from $430 million in Decem- 
ber 1953, the Bureau of the Census, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, reports. 

This decline reflected lower exports 
of construction, excavating, mining, and 
related machinery; metalworking ma- 
chines and parts; engines, turbines, and 
parts; tractors, accessories, and parts; 
and agricultural machinery and parts. 
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CONTROLS ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


Netherlands Signs New 
Czechoslovak Agreement 


A mutual exchange of goods between 
the Netherlands and Czechoslovakia in 
the amount of 44 million guilders for 
the period February 1, 1954, to Janu- 
ary 31, 1955, is provided for in a new 
trade agreement for that period signed 
on February 13 at The Hague (1 guild- 
er = US$0.26). 

This trade is somewhat larger than 
the trade contemplated under the 
previous agreement of February 6, 1953. 

Netherland imports from Czecho- 
slovakia will be considerably larger 
than Netherland exports to that coun- 
try to compensate for services—ship- 
ping, banking, etc.—to be rendered by 
the Netherlands to Czechoslovakia. 

Principal Netherland exports. to 
Czechoslovakia are to include: Seeds to 
a value of 180,000 guilders; meat and 
bacon, -1,000 metric tons; fish, 3,000 
metric tons; lard, 2,000,000 guilders; 
fatty acids, 500 metric tons; green peas, 
2,000 metric tons; raw materials for the 
pharmaceutical industry and pharma- 
ceutical specialties, 1,200,000 guilders; 
essential oils, 400,000 guilders; various 
chemical products, 300,000 guilders; and 
electrotechnical material and apparatus, 
200,000 guilders. In addition, the 
,Netherlands will export unspecified 
quantities of machinery, instruments, 
and yarns and textiles. 

Czechoslovak exports to the Nether- 
lands are to include: 

Malt, 5,000 metric tons; textiles, 2,- 
100,000 Czechoslovak crowns; shoes, 
gloves, and leather goods, 1,000,000 
crowns; cellulose, 800 metric tons; glass 
and works thereof, 5,600,000 crowns; 
various electrical and  nonelectrical 
machines and motors, 4,500,000 crowns; 
automobiles and parts, 3,000,000 crowns; 
motorcycles and parts, 5,500,000 crowns; 
matches, 12,000,000 boxes; and sawn 
fir lumber, 50,000 cubic meters (1 
Czechoslovak crown=‘'S$0.139). 





Aden Relaxes Import, Export 


Controls for Some Areas 


The British Colony of Aden has re- 
laxed its import and export controls 
for all areas except the dollar area and 
Japan. 

Traders may now import freely and 
without limitation under open general 
license from all areas and countries ex- 
cept the dollar area and Japan all 
commodities except a few products, 
chiefly foodstuffs. 

Goods from Japan will be imported 
under open general license but an un- 
announced total value limitation will 
be placed on imports. 

Imports from the dollar area are still 
subject to an unannounced total value 
limitation, and no significant increase in 
such imports is anticipated. 

Colony traders also will be permitted 
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lraq Action Restricts 
U. S. Car Imports 


Import into Iraq of sedan pas- 
senger cars from neighboring 
countries is now prohibited by 
the High Supply Committee of 
Iraq. 

This ban does not include, how- 
ever, automobiles purchased by 
their owners from the country of 
origin and paid for in_ that 
country. 

The effect of the new ruling 
will be to prevent Iraqis from 
buying American ca:3 in Kuwait 
or Beirut and importing them 
into Iraq. Henceforth imports of 
American cars will be limited to 
the quota authorized by the 
Directorate of Imports. 











to export or reexport freely under open 
general license to all ports of the ster- 
ling area all commodities except certain 
foodstuffs and strategic materials, 


A copy. of the new import and export 
regulations is available on loan from 
the Near East and African Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 





Costa Rican-Salvadoran 
Trade Treaty in Effect 


The Treaty of Free Commerce and 
Economic Integration between Costa 
Rica and El Salvador, signed on Oc- 
tober 5, 1953, at San Salvador by the 
Foreign Ministers of each country 
(Foreign Commerce Weekly, Nov. 9, 
1953, p. 9), was formally approved by 
the Costa Rican Government by legis- 
lative decree No. 1370, dated January 
29, 1954, and published in the Official 
Gazette (La Gaceta) of February 6, 1954. 

El] Salvador ratified the accord with- 
out reservations on December 25, 1953. 
The agreement entered into effect on 
February 19, 1954, with the deposit of 


the instruments of ratification at San 
Salvador by the Costa Rican authori- 
ties. 


Under this strictly bilateral agree- 
ment Costa Rican imports from El] Sal- 
vador are expected to be considerably 
greater than its exports to that coun- 
try, which latter will consist largely of 
agricultural commodities=—- Emb., San 
Jose. 





Corn imports into France in 1953-54 
are not expected to exceed 200,000 tons, 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
reports. 





Pan American Day, April 14. 


Egypt Adjusts Its 
Export Controls 


Export of ‘10 million eggs from 
Egypt at the rate of 2 million monthly 
during the period April to August 1954 
is authorized by the Egyptian Genera] 
Export Control Department. 


Export licenses will not be required 
for these eggs, and the only restriction 
is that they be paid for in a currency 
acceptable to the Exchange Contro] 
Department. 

Export without permit also jg 
authorized for 145,000 metric tons of 
onions, including 25,000 tons of dehy- 
drated onions, payment to be made in 
the local currency of the country of 
destination. 

Also freed from export licenses are 

the following: Jams, sirups, macaroni, 
biscuits, and various alimentary pastes, 
preserved vegetables, preserved sauces, 
sweets, sesame seeds, sweet cakes, dried 
dates, and pork meat, as well as loom 
carpets and umbrellas made of fabric 
and metallic wire. 
. Aluminum slags may now be exported 
without export license but are subject 
to payment in currency of the import- 
ing country, world prices, and deter- 
mination of aluminum content by the 
Egyptian Industries Administration, 

Printing types may be exported with- 
out export license, but on a quota basis 
and are payable in the currency of the 
importing country. 

On the other hand, the following 
items have been removed from the no- 
license list of exports to the quota list: 
“All kinds of tanned hides and skins, 
including colored leather,” and “re- 
mains of mother-of-pearl after the 
manufacture of buttons.”—Emb., Cairo, 





Greece To License Export 


Of Millet, Chewing Gum 


Millet and products of domestically 
produced mastic -gum, that is, sugar- 
coated chewing gum, have been added 
to the list of Greek products for which 
the Bank of Greece is authorized to 
issue export licenses provided settle- 
ment for such commodities can be made 
in free foreign exchange or through a 
clearing arrangement. 

This action was effected by a Minis- 
try of Commerce decision dated Febru- 
ary 15. 





Congo Lowers Linter Duty 


The 12 percent ad valorem export 
duty on bleached cotton linters in the 
Belgian Congo and Ruanda-Urundi has 
been reduced to 6 percent ad valorem, 
effective December 22, 1953. 

This reduction was authorized by 4 
legislative ordinance of the same date 
published in the Bulletin Administratif 
de Congo Belge, January 2, 1954. 
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Egypt Widens Import 
Entitlement Rights 


The Egyptian Government has broad- 
ened the list of commodities importable 
ynder its export account and import 
entitlement procedures, the latter of 
which provides that Egyptian cotton ex- 
porters may use 75 percent of remit- 
tances to purchase specified commodi- 
ties from dollar and sterling area coun- 


tries (Foreign Commerce Weekly, Apr. 
6, 1953, p. 5; Apr. 27, 1953, p. 9; and 
Aug. 10, 1953, p, 11). 


Tariff items now to be included on 
the list of articles that may be imported 
under these procedures, are the follow- 
ing: 

119, Glucose. 
$67, Rubber tires and 
wheels of vehicles. 

969, All soft rubber articles for hygienic, 
toilet, and hydrotherapic use. 

590, Felts for paper factories and other 
plants. 

531, Felts and felted fabrics for the manu- 
facture of card clothing. 

§35, All other technical articles for the 
textile industry not elsewhere specified. 

675, Manufactures of asbestos. 

681, Refractory bricks and refractory parts 
for construction. 

§82, Other refractory wares, including cru- 
cibles. 

690, Artificial teeth of porcelain, enamel, or 
similar materials. 

641, Expanded metals. 

682 (a), All manufactures of iron, steel, or 
malleable cast iron. not elsewhere specified or 
included. weighing 50 kilograms or more per 
unit. 

682 (b), Iron for shoes, weighing less than 
§ kilograms per unit. 

785, Telegraphic and telephonic apparatus 
of all kinds, including those for wireless 
telegraphy or telephone. 

792 (a), Electric and electrotechnical appa- 
ratus and parts thereof, parts of dynamo- 
electric machines and apparatus for the ap- 
plication of electricity in general, not else- 
where specified, weighing net per unit 250 
grams or more. 


inner tubes for 


808, “Other’’ boats with or without motors, 
and motors and parts of motors. 

$28, Telescope levels and theodolites. 

865 (a), Small, breech-loading military 
arms; (c), small breech-loading arms, car- 
bines, pistols, revolvers. 

866. Carbines, pistols, and other arms, 
ee by springs, compressed air, lique- 

gas, etc. 

875 (b), Roughly finished articles in cellu- 
Wid, hardened casein. and other artificial 

ic materials; (c), tin sheets and celluloid, 
ened casein, and other artificial’ plastic 
materials. 


—Emb., Cairo. 
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CONTROLS ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


New Greek Warehouse Regulations Provide 
For Longer Storage, Specify Facilities 


Longer storage periods are provided 
for goods imported into Greece and ap- 
proved storage facilities are specified in 
a new set of regulations put into force 
by a Ministry of Finance decision ef- 
fective January 4. 

The new regulations cover the fol- 
lowing: : 

The storage periods fixed are 12 
months for foodstuffs and 18 months 
for other goods. 


By exception the storage period is 
fixed at 3 years for ship-repair supplies 
and materials covered by articles 1 and 
8 of Joint Decision No. F.2840/1939 of 
the Ministers of Finance, National Econ- 
omy, and Mercantile Marine “concern- 
ing the conditions and formalities under 
which duty-free importation of supplies 
and materials required to meet the 
needs of ships will be permitted.” This 
decision is issued in accordance with the 
authority provided in subparagraph 13, 
paragraph 2, article 1 of Emergency 
Law 896/1937. 

Storage periods permitted by special 
provisions for specified goods will con- 
tinue in effect. 

Extension of the fixed storage periods 
will be permitted in exceptional cases 
only under special Ministry of Finance 
decisions. | 

Formerly goods could be held in bond 
only for a maximum of 4 months from 
date of landing. 


Storage Facilities Indicated 

Storage of goods in Government- 
owned bonded warehouses, as well as 
in the warehouses of the Privileged 
General Warehouses Co., is permitted. 

Should the warehouses made avail- 
able by the State or the Privileged 
General Warehouses Co., be inadequate 
or unsuitable for the storage of goods, 
the relevant customs authority may ap- 
prove the operation of the annexes of 
that company. 

The relevant customs authority may 
approve the operation of the annexes of 
the Privileged General Warehouses Co., 
in Athens, Piraeus, and Salonika for the 
exclusive storing of newsprint regard- 
less of the prerequisites specified in the 
preceding paragraph. 

Storage of goods in private ware- 
houses is prohibited. 

By exception, approval and operation 
of private warehouses for storing some 
goods is permitted by the customs 


_authorities if adequate or suitable Gov- 


ernment-owned warehouses or such 
warehouses operated by the Privileged 
General Warehouses Co. are not avail- 
able. Goods permitted private storage 
are alcohol, molasses, goods need- 
ing preservation in cold storage, solid 
and liquid lubricating oils and fuels, 
sponges, explosives, asphalt, malt, and 
gummed paper of customs tariff para- 
graph No, 178d and playing card paper 


of customs tariff paragraph No. 177c 
provided they are to be used for State 
requirements. 

Storage of liquid fuel and lubricating 
oils in flatboats or tankers will be per- 
mitted aftér special Ministry of Fi- 
nance approval is obtained in accord- 
ance with standing regulations govern- 
ing the operation of private warehouses, 

Warehouses already approved and 
operating as annexes of the Privileged 
General Warehouses Co., or as private 
warehouses, will continue to operate un- 
til June 30. Operation of these ware- 
houses after June 30 will be permitted 
only if they meet the prerequisites set 
forth in, the new decision, — 

Storage of goods in general in Gov- 
ernment-owned bonded warehouses, in 
the central warehouses of the Privileged 
General Warehouses Co., as well as in 
annexes of that.company recognized as 
such according to the provisions of the 
regulations, or in private warehouses, 
will be effected in accordance with rel- 
evant provisions concerning the com- 
petency of the customs authorities and 
upon observance of the other legal 
formalities. 


The new regulations, the Minister of 
Finance stated, are designed to increase 
commercial activity, especially in the 
larger ports of Piraeus and Salonika, 
where ample and suitable storage and 
handling facilities now are available, 
He added that importers thus will be - 
encouraged to handle in-transit ship- 
ments for transshipment to foreign 
ports and/or for partial withdrawal for 
distribution in Greece.—Emb., Athens. 


Untanned Hides May Now Be 
Imported Into Colombia 


The Colombian Government has re- 
moved from its list of prohibited im- 
ports all untanned hides falling under 
Colombian tariff position No. 348, hides, 
raw, fresh, salted, dried, limed, pickled, 





ete. 


For sanitary reasons and for disease- 
control purposes import of such hides 
must receive prior approval of the Min- 
istry of Agriculture. 

These items were removed from the 
prohibited import list by decree No. 
446 of February 16, prior to the issu- 
ance of decree No. 513 of February 19, 
and therefore will not be required to 
bear the special 40-percent ad valorem 
tax imposed on imports of items still 
on the prohibited list on the effective 
date of that decree (Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Mar. 15, 1954, p, 14).—Emb. 
Bogota. 


The Iraqi Government reportedly has 
plans for developing a paper industry. 
Products to be made include newsprint, 
wrapping paper, and cardboard, 











CONTROLS ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


Mexico Changes Import, 
Export Restrictions 


Jute and jute fabrics, -deep-well 
pumps, and card clothing and pickers 
for carding machines have been added 
to the Mexican list of items requiring 
prior import permit from the Ministry 
ef Economy, effective February 27. 


At the same time various istle fibers 
were placed under export control and 
now require prior permits from the 
Ministry. 

Sixty-nine classifications, covering 
chiefly processed or manufactured 
goods, were removed from export con- 
trol. 


Tariff classifications placed under im- 
port control are the following: - 


2.30.11, Jute. 


4.32.00, Fabric of jute and other rigid vege- 
table fibers, crude or bleached, of any weave. 
having up to 16 yarns or threads in warp an 
woof per square centimeter, and weighing up 
to 650 grams per square meter. 

4.32.01, Same, weighing over 650 grams per 
square meter. 

4.32.10, Fabric of jute and other rigid vege- 
table fibers of uniform color or with patterns, 
of any weave, having up to 16 yarns or 
threads in warp and woof per square centi- 
meter, and weighing up to 650 grams per 
square meter. 

4.32.11, Same, weighing over 650 grams per 
square meter. 

4.32.20, Jute fabrics lined with paper. 

4.33.00, Fabrics of jute and other rigid 
yegetable fibers, crude or bleached, of uni- 
form color or with patterns, of plain weave, 
having over 16 and up to 24 yarns in warp 
and woof per square centimeter. 

4.33.01, Same, having over 24 yarns in warp 
and woof per square centimeter. 

4.33.10, Fabric of jute and other rigid vege- 
table fibers with more than 16 yarns or 
threads in warp and woof per square centi- 
meter, not plain weave. 

4.33.11, Fabrics of jute and other rigid 
vegetable fibers, of any weave, embroidered 
with silk. 

4.34.00, Fabrics of jute and other rigid 
vegetable fibers, adhered. 

4.34.01, Fabrics of jute and other aes 
vegetable fibers, of any weave, tarred for 
packing. 

4.34.02, Fabrics of jute and other rigid 
vegetable fibers, of any weave, gummed, pre- 
pared, or adhered to paper for upholstering. 

4.35.00, Fabrics with warp of jute or of any 
vegetable fiber, not specified, and woof of 
unspun vegetable hair. 

8.21.04, Pumps for extracti liquids from 
deep wells, with interior diameter of 63 to 350 
millimeters, whose system of suction and 
propulsion includes a special arrangement for 
operating in the liquid beneath the surface of 
the ground, and whose driving mechanism is 
insubmersible, and spare parts and repair 
parts for these pumps and for those having 
submersible motors. 

8.62.06. Cards or flexible clothing for card- 
ing machines made of fabric felt or leather 
of any kind, even if mounted. 


8.62.14, Pickers of leather for looms. 


Classifications added to export con- 
trol are: 
26-21, 

mezcal. 


26-24, Istle and other agave fibers, not 
specified. 

26-26. Waste from the combing of istles of 
lechuguilla, maguey, mezcal, palm, and other 
hard or rigid fibers, alone or mixed, en- 
tangled, provided the length of the fiber is 
not over 30 centimeters. 


Included among the 69 classifications 
removed from export control are: 


Artificial textile fibers; ene portland ce- 
ment; mica; jute yarns,.threads, cords, fab- 
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Istle of lechuguilla, maguey, or 











France Sets Hide, Skin 
Quotas for U. S. 


France has established quotas 
of 200 metric tons of raw horse- 
hides and 450 metric tons of calf- 
skins for export to the United 
States. 


Licensing procedures remain 
unchanged. 

These quotas, the first French 
quotas opened for the United 


States this year, were established 
by a notice to exporters published 
in the Journal Officiel of Febru- 
ary 24, 1954.—Emb., Paris. 











Brazil Plans To Regulate 
Import of Some Trucks 


The Brazilian Industrial Development 
Commission is working on a new plan 
for regulating import of medium and 
light trucks, that is, of 1,300 to 3,000 
kilograms, to further the eventual man- 
ufacture of complete trucks in Brazil, 

Trucks to be imported under this plan 
must come in completely knocked down, 
with progressive omission of parts man- 
ufactured in Brazil. Such omissions 
would be to a minimum of 20 percent 
of the weight in 1954, 35 percent in 
1955, 50 percent in 1956, and 65 percent 
in 1957. 

Importers who do not wish to follow 
the plan of progressive utilization of 
parts made in Brazil may still import 
mediumy and light-weight trucks, but 
the intention is to place complete trucks 
of this type in the most unfavorable ex- 
change category. 

The present proposal, which is still 
subject to alteration, is designed to 
place into effect a 1952 recommenda- 
tion of the commission to promote the 
domestic production of automotive 
parts (Foreign Commerce Weekly, Dec. 
1, 1952, p. 23.)—Emb., Rio de Janeiro. 





Greece To Permit Corn 
Imports on Time Draft 


Corn is now added to Greece’s list of 
commodities for which final payment 
by the importer may be deferred up to 
90 days after issuance of the customs 
clearance permit, by Foreign Trade 
Board Executive Committee decision 
No. 400-A of February 22.—Emb., 
Athens. 





U. S. exports of linseed oil in 1953 
totaled 45,685 tons, the largest volume 
since the war years 1943 and 1944, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture reports. 





rics and bags; uncrystallizable sugarcane 


sirups; tanning extracts; tires and tubes; 
paper; iron and steel products includin 
tinplate; copper products; tractors; an 
trucks. 


—Diario Oficial, February 27, 1954. 
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Greece Eases Contro] 
On Machinery Import 


Machinery and spare parts may be 
imported into Greece free of quantita. 
tive and other restrictions except that 
machinery, accessories, and spare party 
imported duty-free and other speci 
machinery may be imported only under 
licenses issued by the Council of Ip. 
dustry of the Ministry of Interior, by 
a Foreign Trade Board decision of De. 
cember 22, 1953. 

Formerly all kinds of machi " 
parts, and accessories were subject to 
licensing by the Council, 

Items for which licenses now are re. 
quired besides machinery and parts im. 
ported free of duty are the following; 


Flour mills with grindstones and mil. 
stones; poultry brooders, or breeding mg. 
chinery, incubators, and mills for 


feed; mixing-pounding-drying machinery for 
dyes; fans, ventilators, bellows of any type 

Centrifugal pumps of any type; piston. 
bearing yume of all types; automatic suction 
pumps of all types, hand-driven pumps of ajj 
types; suction pumps for deep wells; 
of supplying ooilers (steam jet pumps); 
vacuum pumps of all types; gasoline pump 
} ay (hand-operated); pumping units under 

p. 

Pickaxes, hoes, mattocks, digging f 
small hoes, rakes, and agricultural Mindteee 
in general. 

Gum-distilling equipment; ploughs, tractor 
drawn and animal-drawn, all types. 

Bakery and confectionery steam ovens; 
hey-pressing and paper-pressing 
of all types; valves, all types; tanning ma- 
chinery in general, that is, barrels an 
ishing, drawing, and shaving machinery, : 
cranes, derricks, and winches, all types. 

Disk ploughs, disk harrows, and peg har 
rows; marble-cutting disks, coated and um 
coated; corn shellers, all types; cotton-gin 
ning machinery; extractors, all types; oil- 
manufacturing machinery, all types, that is 
pressing and washing machinery, pumps, 
crushers, etc.; grafting knives, all types. 

Accessories for spinning and knitting ma 


chinery: Spools, bobbins, picking sticks 
(knockers, swords, sleighs), pickers, belts, 
pinions, flyers, spindle support for wu 


twister, cones for the creel of beaming 
chines, spindles; kneading machines, 
types. 

Electric generators and motors up to'% 
kw.; machine belting of any material; seed 
cleaners manually operated; marble sawing, 
cutting, and grinding machinery; can-closing 
machinery; air-conditioning machinery it 
general. 

Disinfecting autoclaves, sterilizing and 
medical, all types; cylindrical boilers, Scotch 
type, of heated surface up to 150 
meters and pressure up to 16 atmospheres @ 
230 pounds a square inch; central heating 
steel boilers, regardless of dimensions. 

Pottery softeners, saturators; woodworking 
machinery, that is. bandsaws, plani ma- 
chines, etc.; alcohol- and wine-manuf 
machinery in general—filtering, pumping, 
pressing, grape-pressing, extracting equip 
ment, etc.—except pasteurizing machinery. 

Diesel and semidiesel engines, land or M& 
rine, up to 20 hp.; polishing stones for 
floors and marbles; hydraulic presses for 
flannels, hosiery, etc., including their pumps; 
pressing machines, all types and for any iil 
except those used in the plastics and seed 
manufacturing industries. 

Brick and tile manufacturing machines; 
macaroni pressing machinery (presses), all 
types, dryers and troughs; prunin 
types; saw blades and mandrels oO 
sulfur-oil manufacturing machinery, 
eral; 
eral. 

Dryers, squeezers, hydroextractors, wring: 
ers, all types; cotton, wheat, corn sowers, 
types; ammonium compressors, all ty up 
to 200,000 cool units: ammonium condenser, 
all types; condensers (vacuum), autoclavé 
all types; power-operated brushes (wheels), 
all types; plough shares and moldboard har 
rows; moisteners; hand-operated sprayel 
dusters (sulfur), all types. 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 





New Drydock Planned 
At Alexandria Port 


The Ports and Lights Administration 
of the Port of Alexandria, Egypt, soon 
will invite bids for the construction of 
a drydock, According to the director 
of the administration, the port has no 
funds for the purpose and authorities 
therefore would be willing to grant a 
30-year concession to operate the dry- 
dock to the company willing to under- 
take its construction. 

Present plans call for a drydock 305 
meters long, 40 meters wide, and 12 
meters deep. Since there is now only 
one very small drydock at Alexandria 
which is occupied almost continually by 
the Egyptian Navy, the port authorities 
recommend that the new dock have 
three gates permitting separation into 





Authorizations Approved for 
Norway, U. K., Yugoslavia 


The Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion has announced procurement au- 
thorizations totaling $8,075,000 for the 
purchase of surplus U. S. agricultural 
commodities for Norway, the United 
Kingdom, and Yugoslavia. 

A total of $1,175,000 was authorized 
for the purchase of bread grains and 
corn for Norway, $5,000,000 to finance 
purchases of fresh and canned fruits 
by the United Kingdom, and $1,900,000 
*for lard for Yugoslavia. 

The authorizations were issued 
against allotments previously made 
under the provisions of section 550 of 
the Mutual Security Act of 1953. 

This section provides that between 
$100 million and $250 million of mutual 


security appropriations for the current - 


fiscal year shall be used to finance 
such surplus commodities to be sold to 
friendly countries for local currencies. 


India Extends Bid Period 
For Powerhouse Equipment 


The Damodar Valley Corporation, 
Calcutta, India, has announced the ex- 
tension until April 19 of the deadline 
for submitting bids for the manufacture 
and supply of three intake service gates, 
one intake emergency gate, three sets 
of intake service gate guides, and three 
sets of intake emergency gate guides, 
for the Maithon Power House. 

Information on this project was pub- 

d in Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
February 22, 1954, page 19. 








The right of U. S. citizens to register 
their trade-marks in the Philippines, on 
compliance with the provisions of the 

ippine trade-mark law, has been 
recognized by the Department of For- 
eign Affairs of the Republic of the 
Philippines—Emb., Manila. 
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three sections of roughly 80, 90, and 
135 meters, thus making it possible to 
handle two or three vessels simulta- 
neously. 

Local authorities claim that Alexan- 
dria is ideally situated to obtain the 
business of tankers which are now being 
careened and repaired at Palermo, Italy. 
Of the average monthly total of vessels 
passing through the Suez Canal, approx- 
imately 45 percent are said to be 
tankers, and the director of Ports and 
Lights believes the drydock would never 
be inactive. 


Further particulars may be obtained 
from the Director, Ports and Lights 
Administration, Alexandria, Egypt. 


Netherlands Town 
Invites Industries 


New industries are invited by the 
town of Maassluis, Netherlands, whose 
authorities are said to be prepared to 
construct plants for municipal account 
and lease the premises to interested 
parties. It is understood that sites 
covering an area of about 27 acres are 
already available, and that a similar 
acreage will be ready in the near future. 
e Maassluis, with a population of 11,- 
179, is located on the new waterway 
connecting the North~Sea with Rotter- 
dam, about 7 miles from Hook of 
Holland, and has rail and inland water- 
way connections with all of Western 
Europe. In the vicinity of the industrial 
sites, a sea harbor is accessible for 
vessels of about 2,000 tons carrying 
capacity; and construction of another 
harbor to accommodate larger ships is 
planned. 

Technical and administrative labor 
reportedly could be drawn from the 
large neighboring population centers, 
including Rotterdam, Schiedam, Delft, 
Viaardingen, and The Hague. 

A copy of a map of Maassluis show- 
ing the location of the industrial sites 
is available on loan from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 

Further information concerning op- 
portunities for establishing branch fac- 
tories may be obtained by communi- 
cating with the Burgomaster, Maassluis, 
Netherlands. 


Venezuelan Firm To Sell Mill 


The Venezuelan Development Corpor- 
ation has decided to invite bids for the 
purchase of itg Maracay cotton textile 
mill, Telares de Maracay, according to 
Caracas newspaper reports. 

The final price will be determined by 
the inventory value, but it is reported 
that no offer for less than $2,920,500 
would be acceptable. 

The successful bidder will be required 
to make an initial payment of 20 per- 
cent of the total sale price. 








Greek Government Seeks 
Equipment, Materials 


The Greek Government is inviting 
bids for the following equipment and 
material: 


@ Pharmaceutical and medical sup- 
plies required by the National Defense 
Ministry, Greek Army Staff. Bids will 
be accepted until May 1 by the Ministry 
of Finance, State Procurement Service, 
29 Churchill Street, Athens. 


@ Two stonebreakers. Bids will be 
accepted until April 20 by S.E.K. Rail- 
ways, Purchasing Department, 39-b 3rd 
September Street, Athens. 

@ Forty metric tons of aluminum sul- 
fate for water purification. Bids will be 
accepted until April 15 by the Electric 
and Water Supply Company of Larissa, 
Larissa, Greece. 

@ Three hundred water meters of 
rotary piston type. Bids will be accepted 
until April 15 by the Electric and Water 
Supply Company of Larissa, Larissa, 
Greece. 

@ Ten million tabulating cards for 
electric accounting machines. Bids will 
be accepted until April 16 by the IKA- 
Social Insurance Institute, Supply De- 
partment, 35 Churchill Street, Athens. 

Specifications are available on loan 
from the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., or the Greek Foreign 
Trade Administration, 729 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. (telephone: 
Sterling 3-4751). Requests should spec- 
ify the item of interest. , 





Electrical Equipment 
Wanted in Egypt 


The Cairo Electricity and Gas 
Administration is inviting bids un- 
til April 20 for the supply of 
25,000 a. c. watt-hour meters. Bids 
must be submitted through an . 
agent established in Egypt to the 
Director General, Cairo Electric- 
ity and Gas Administration, 53 
Fouad Street, Cairo, and must be 
accompahied by a provisional de- 
posit of 2 percent of the value of 
the contract. 


A copy of the specifications is 
available for review on loan from 
the Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Copies of this document may 
be purchased for $5.75 each from 
the Bureau of the Egyptian Com- 
mercial Counsellor, Egyptian 
Embassy, 2310 Decatur Place 
NW., Washington 8, D. C. 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 








Canadian Plastics, Button 
Factory Offered for Sale 


A complete plastics and button fac- 
tory in Ontario, Canada, reportedly is 
available for purchase by a U. S. firm. 

The business is described as a going 
concern and its sale will include ac- 
counts receivable and accounts payable, 
as well as molds, machinery, tools, and 
merchandise—raw, in process, and fin- 
ished stock, which is said to be heavy. 

The factory building is a two-story, 
brick-and-steel structure, complete with 
sprinkler system, elevator, steam heat, 
ete. It is privately owned and may be 
either purchased or rented. 

Further particulars are available 
from Silver Brothers, 7-11 Mary Street, 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. 





IMPORT 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Supplementary information, in 
the form of literature, catalogs, 
photographs, price lists, or sam- 
ples, is available in specific in- 
stances as indicated by symbol 
(*), on a loan basis, from the 
Commerical Intelligence Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washingten 25, D. C. 

Alcoholic Beverages: 

France—Emile Hierf (wholesaler, ex- 
porter), 216 rue du Jardin-Public, Bor- 
deaux, Gironde, offers to export direct 
or through agent good to highest quality 
selected and vintage Bordeaux wines, 


white and red, in glass bottles or casks. 


Aquarium Fish: 

British Guiana—M. R. Lam (commis- 
sion agent), 160 Charlotte St., Lacy- 
town, Georgetown, offers to export di- 
rect various kinds of aquarium fish. 


Building Materials: 

Wales—M. S. Dyer & Co., Ltd. (ex- 
port merchant), Pembroke Buildings, 
Cambrian Place, Swansea, offers to 
export direct building materials. 








Cameras: 

Germany—Walter Hilgers (export- 
er), 35 Oder Strasse, Berlin-Neukoelln, 
offers to export direct or through agent 
miniature cameras which can be screwed 
on a tripod, size of photos 1”x1” or 
1”x1%"; 5,000 cameras available per 
month. 


Chemicals: 

Italy—Alberto Bottini-Laboratorio 
Nazionale di Biocromoterapia (manufac- 
turer, exporter), 7 Via di Francia, 
Genoa, wishes to export direct gastro- 
resistant coating for pills, tablets, and 
tabloids. Quantity available, 500 to 
1,000 aluminum flagons of 1 kilogram 
each. Firm will supply samples upon 
request. 


Clothing: 

Austria—Viktor MHatzinger & Co. 
(fashion designer, wholesaler, exporter), 
12 Mare Aurelstrasse, Vienna 1, wishes 
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to export direct ladies’ Viennese jersey 
dresses an} pure silk blouses, 500 each 
per month 


Essential Oils: 


Spain—Valeriano Campesino Puertas 
(manufacturer, exporter, wholesaler), 
Av. de Paiencia, 1 (P. O. Box 278), 
Leon, offers to export direct or through 
agent approximately 1,500 kilograms of 
peppermint essential oil obtained 
through distillation of the clean plant. 


Floor Coverings: 

Algeria—Mohamed Baouya (import- 
er, exporter), Cherchell, offers to export 
direct good-quality, pure wool, hand- 
knotted rugs and carpets. 


Granite and Stone: 


Italy—Carlo Neri (manufacturer), 4 
Via G. Trahucchi, Domodossola (Novara 
Province), offers to export direct raw 
and polished granite and hard stones 
for building purposes. Firm states it 
will furnish samples and prices upon 
request. 


Hardware: i 

Wales—M. S. Dyer & Co., Ltd. (ex- 
port merchant), Pembroke Buildings, 
Cambrian Flace, Swansea, offers to ex- 
port direct or through agent hardware 
and steel cut floor brads made according 
to American patterns. 


Household Goods: ° 

Wales—M. S. Dyer & Co., Ltd. (ex- 
port merchant), Pembroke Buildings, 
Cambrian Piace, Swansea, offers to ex- 
port direct or through agent hollowware 
and kitchenware. 


Medicinal Plants: 

Spain—Valeriano Campesino Puertas 
(manufacturer, exporter, wholesaler), 
Av. de Palencia, 1 (P. O. Box 278), 
Leon, offers to export direct or through 
agent 50,060 kilograms of dried pepper- 
mint leaves. 


Office Equipment: 

Germany—Kurt Schoenherr’ (pur- 
chasing agent), St. Georgen, Baden, 
Black Forest, wishes to act as purchas- 
ing agent for U. S. firms interested in 
obtaining calculating machines, dictat- 
ing machines, and typewriters. 


Optical Instruments: 

France—Maison Gambs (manufac- 
turer and distributor), 4 rue President 
Carnot, Lyon (Rhone), offers to export 
direct high-quality optical perimeters 
and biomicroscopes, 100 each annually. 


Smokers’ Supplies: 

Turkey—Selman R. Kinaci (manu- 
facturer), Sadirvanalti 912 So. No. 17, 
Izmir, offers to export direct or through 
agent good-quality meerschaum pipes 
and cigarette holders, 3Q0 pipes avail- 
able per month. Photographs available.* 


Timepieces: 
Germany—Kurt Schoenherr  (pur- 
chasing ayent), St. Georgen, Baden, 


Black Forest, wishes to act as purchas- 
ing agent for U. S. firms interested in 
obtaining wall clocks, alarm clocks, and 
wrist watches. 





Monazite for Sale 
In Ceylon 


Offers are invited by the Ceylon 
Government, until April 30 for the 
purchase of 30 long tons of mon- 
azite with a guaranteed rare- 
earth exide content of 64 percent, 
including 8‘to 9 percent thoria. 


Bids should be sent direct to the 
Chairman, Tender Board, Ministry 
of Industries, Housing and Social 
Services, Colombo, Ceylon. 


A copy of the tender notice and 
conditions of bidding is available 
for review on loan from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, U. §, 
Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Copies also may 
be obtained from the Embassy of 
Ceylon, 2148 Wyoming Avenue 





NW., Washington, D. C. 








Tools: 

Germany—D owidat-Werke, Will 
Dowidat (manufacturer), 159 Remsche- 
derstrasse, Remscheid-Luettringhausen, 
offers to export direct or through agent 
tools for the automotive and engineer 
ing trades Firm states tools are 
manufactured according to American 
standards. Catalog and price informa. 
tion available.* 


Toys: 
Germany—Kurt Schoenherr (pur 
chasing agent), St. Georgen, Baden, 


Black Forest, wishes to act as pur 
chasing agent for U. S. firms interested 
in buying all kinds of toys. 





EXPORT 
OPPORTUNITIES 











Supplementary information, in 
the form of literature, catalogs, 
photographs, price lists, or sam- 
ples, is available in specific in- 
stances as indicated by symbol 
(*), on a loan basis, from the 
Commercial Intelligence _ Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 

U. 8S. Department of Commerce. 
Washington 25, D. C, 

Camping Equipment: 

Morocco — Societe Sport-Tourisme 
(importer), 64 rue de Fez, Tangiers, 
wishes direct purchase quotations for 
1,200 camp beds; 600 tents, minimum 
dimensions 2.5 x 2.5 x 2 meters; 20,00 
square meters of canvas for tents; and 
500 sleeping bags of feathers and kapok. 
Firm would prefer to purchase equip 
ment from war surplus supplies. 

Firm states it is planning to organizé 
a holiday camp in the International 
Zone of Tangier, and wishes to start 
operations during the summer of 195% 

Clothing: 

Libya—As-Sayyed Abu al Qasem && 
Sanousi & Co. (import and export 
agent, general and commission mem 
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gant, manufacturer’s agent), P. O, 
Box 221, Benghazi, wishes to purchase 
direct men’s and children’s second-hand 
dothing; must be in good condition. 
Portugese East Africa—Osman Latiff, 
Lda. (importer, wholesaler, retailer, 
commission merchant), Rua do Dr. Sala- 
zar, 50, Lourenco Marques, Mozambique, 
wishes to purchase direct wearing ap- 
parel for men, women, and children. 


Foodstuffs: 

Austria—Lebensmittel-G rosshand- 
jung Leo Hibler’s Erben (importer and 
wholesaler), 10 MRosengasse, Lienz, 
Province of Eastern Tyrol, wishes to 

hase direct all types of provisions, 
particularly lard. 


Forest Products: 

Egypt—Serophim Freres (commission 
merchant, importing distributor), 
Sharia El Noubi (Amir Farouk), Cairo, 
wishes to purchase direct or obtain 
agency for the following quantities of 
American longleaf pitch pine lumber, 
merchantable or better grades: 1,500 
cubic feet, 6” x 6”; 3,000 cubic feet, 
6” x 10”; 1,600 cubic feet, 8” x 8”; 
5500 cubic feet, 10” x 10”; 3,700 cubic 
feet, 12”x12”; and 1,200 cubic feet, 
14"x14”. Firm states it plans to bid on 
an Egyptian Government tender for the 
supply of the lumber. 


Garage Equipment: 

Libya—As-Sayyed Abu al Qasem as- 
Sanousi & Co. (import and export 
agent, general and commission mer- 
chant, manufacturer’s agent), P. O. 
Box 221, Benghazi, wishes to purchase 
direct automotive and garage equip- 
ment for a newly constructed garage, 
including oiling machines, brake-testing 
apparatus, lifts, and washing machines. 
If quotations are for electrically- 
Operated equipment, it must be 220 a.c. 


Machinery: 
Norway—Kristiansands Fiskegarns- 
fabrik A/S (manufacturer of fishing 


nets), Kristiansand S., wishes to pur- 
chase from U. S. manufacturer a plait- 
ing or braiding machine especially 
equipped for manufacturing § certain 
types of lines to be used on fish nets. 
A sample of each of the types of lines 
which the firm desires to manufacture 
is available.* 

Turkey—Ismail Uyar, Tuz Emtiai 
Umumiye Ticarethanesi (manufacturer 
and wholesaler of packaged salt), 71, 
Eski Keresteciler, Izmir, wishes to 
receive catalogs, price lists, and pos- 
sible delivery dates on the following 
Machinery: A revolving-type salt-dry- 
ing machine fitted with an aspirator, 
Suitable for operation on fuel oil or 
coal, and capable of drying 10 tons of 
Salt daily; one packaging machine cap- 
able of packing 5 tons of salt daily in 
packages containing 1 kilogram and % 
kilogram. 


Metal Products: 

Egypt—Robert Chami (commission 
Merchant, contractor), 12 Eloui St. 

iro, wishes to purchase direct 12-inch 
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steel tubes for a pipeline 120 kilo- 
meters in length. 


Notions: 

Portugese East Africa—Osman Latiff, 
Lda. (importer, wholesaler, retailer, 
commission merchant), Rua do Dr. 
Salazar, 50, Lourenco Marques, Mozam- 
bique, wishes to purchase direct notions, 


Photographic Equipment: 

British Guiana—Standard Radio & 
General Store (importing distributor, 
manufacturer’s agent, commission mer- 
chant), 35 Robb & King Sts., Lacytown, 
Georgetown, wishes to receive quota- 
tions and catalogs on 8-millimeter 
movie cameras and projectors. 





AGENCY 
OPPORTUNITIES 











Automotive Accessories: 

Italy—Giuseppe Bongiovanni (agent 
and dealer), 5 Via Cavour, Turin, 
wishes to obtain agency for auto- 
mobile accessories. 


Foodstuffs: 

Austria—Hans Delarich (sales 
agent), 2 Eckpergasse, Vienna XVIII, 
wishes to obtain agency for unroasted 
coffee. 

Switzerland—F. J. Mislin A. G. (im- 
porting distributor), 54 Langmatt- 
strasse, Muttenz, Baselland, wishes to 
obtain agency for pure orange extract 
in powder form and water soluble, for 
making ades. 


Forest Products: 

Union of South Africa—Pentz & Rob- 
erts (Pty.), Ltd. (indent agent), 6 
Church Sq., Cape Town, wishes to 
obtain agency for Douglas fir, ponderosa 
pine shelving, and hardwoods, particu- 
larly oak. 


Machinery and Equipment: 

Italy—Giuseppe Bongiovanni (agent 
and dealer), 5 Via Cavour, Turin, 
wishes to obtain agencies from U. S. 
manufacturers of textile and industrial 
machinery. 

Venezuela—Distribuidora Venezuela, 
S. A. (manufacturers’ sales agent), Edi- 
ficio Galipan, Oficina No. 8, Avenida 
Francisco. de Miranda, Caracas, wishes 
to obtain agency for well-known high- 
quality construction equipment, such as 
welding machines, pneumatic tools, and 
air compressors. 


Milliners’ Supplies: 

Union of South Africa—Arthur Blom- 
son (indent agent), 32 Parliament St., 
Cape Town, wishes to obtain agency 
for hat ribbons and silk hat linings. 


Plumbing Supplies: 

Venezuela—Distribuidora Venezuela, 
S. A. (manufacturers’ sales agent), Edi- 
ficio Galipan, Oficina No. 8, Avenida 
Francisco de Miranda, Caracas, wishes 
to obtain agency for high-quality plumb- 
ing fittings, including galvanized soil 
pipe. 


WORLD TRADE LEADS 


Textiles: 


Union of South Africa—H. L. Hompes 
& Co. (Pty.), Ltd. (manufacturers’ rep- 
resentative), 70 Hotchkiss House, Gar- 
diner St., Durban, wishes to obtain 
agencies from U. S. manufacturers of 
cotton textiles, such as twist drills, 
broadcloths, poplins, gabardines, flan- 
nelettes, eginghams, coverts, denims, 
chambrays, tackle drills, cotton prints, 
pongees, lenos, fancy shirtings, sheet- 
ings, towelings, piques, and dimities. 
Firm states it is prepared to give 
country-wide coverage as its salesmen 
cover the whole of South Africa. Firm 
indicates that if suitable contacts can 
be established, it would be willing to 
send a representative to the United 
States to provide prospective princi- 
pals with further information concern- 
ing its business methods, and to discuss 
the, requirements and potential of the 
South Africian market. 





FOREIGN 
VISITORS 


Denmark—Marinus Andreas Kjeld- 
sen, representing Kjeldsen & Co, (man- 
ufacturer and retailer of biscuits and 
other bakery products), Norresnede, 
Jutland, is interested in machinery used 
for the manufacture of biscuits as well 
as the packing of biscuits and related 
lines, and requests technical informa- 
tion on biscuit manufacturing and pack- 
ing machinery. Scheduled to arrive 
April 1, via New York, for a visit of 
2 months. U. S. address: Albeck Kjeld- 
sen, Hetland, South Dakota. Itinerary: 
New York, Detroit, Chicago, Los An- 
geles, San Francisco, Salt Lake City, 
and San Diego. 

Ecuador—Alberto Jauregui, Santiago 
219, Quito, is interested in industrial, 
roadmaking, and other heavy machin- 
ery, and requests technical information 
on such equipment. Was scheduled to 
arrive March 15, via Miami, for a visit 
of 20 to 25 days. .U. S. address: c/o F. 
Marti & Co., 67 Wall St., New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: Miami, New York, 
Washington, and Detroit. ; 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

Ecuador—Mario Ribadeneira, repre- 
senting M. Ribadeneira Saenz (importer 
and retailer of heavy machinery, road- 
making machinery, trucks, automobiles; 
tractors, milling machinery, refrigera- 
tors, office equipment and machines), 
P. O. Box $25, Quito, is interested in con- 
tacting manufacturers of concrete-mak- 
ing machinery and chlorine gas equip- 
ment used for detergent purposes in the 
manufacture of textiles. He requests 
technical information on the equipment, 
and on the processing of concrete 
blocks. Was scheduled to arrive March, 
28, via Miami for a visit of 14% months. 
U. S. address: c/o International Harves- 
ter Export Co., 180 North Michigan 
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Ave., Chicago, Ill. Itinerary: Phoenix, 
Chicago, and Milwaukee. 


Germany—Theodor Calow and Hans 
Lindemann, both representing Th. 
Calow & Co., Maschinenfabrik und 
Eisengiesserei (manufacturer and ex- 
porter of machine tools), 19 Zimmer- 
strasse, Bielefeld, are interested in 
visiting manufacturers of refined steel 
and steel pipe, and wish to investigate 
sales possibilities for) their firm’s pro- 
ducts in the American market. Sched- 
uled to arrive March 31, via New York, 
for a visit of 3 weeks. U. S. address: 
c/o Eric R. Bachmann Co., 27-11 41st 
Ave., Long Island City 1, New York. 
Itinerary: New York, Chicago, and 
other large cities in the United States. 

Germany—Hermann Michels, repre- 
senting Vertriebsgesellschaft Riz, Koeln 
mbH (manufacturer and exporter of 
perfume and cosmetic products), 14 
Hornstrasse, Koeln-Ehrenfeld, is in- 
terested in visiting U. S. manufacturers 
of perfume, and requests information 
on U. S. production, sales, and dis- 
tribution methods. Was scheduled to 
arrive March 22, via New York, for a 
visit of 2 weeks. U. S. address: c/o 
Herman Ament, 115-125 W. 30th St., 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York 
and Chicago. 

Germany—Wilhelm Raffelsieper and 
Johannes Engelbert, both representing 
A. G. “Weser” Shipyards (manufacturer 
of seagoing vessels and machinery), 18 
Werftstrasse, Bremen, are interested 
in obtaining shipbuilding contracts, and 
arranging for the manufacture under 
license by their firm’s engineering 
department of seawater evaporators, 
and machinery and equipment for 
crude oil drilling and processing. Was 
scheduled to arrive March 22, via New 
York, for a visit of 3 weeks. U. S. 
address: Hotel Ambassador, 345 Park 
Ave., New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Philadelphia, and San Francisco. 


The German firm’s representative in 
the United States is Carl F. Ewig, 44 
Whitehall St., New York 5, N. Y. 

Germany—Richard Herbold, repre- 
senting Krause-Maffei A. G. (manu- 
facturer of locomotives, buses, filters, 
turbines, and other metal products), 2 
Krauss-Maffei-Strasse, Munich-Allach, 
Bavaria, is interested in promoting the 
export of centrifugals, filters, and loco- 
motives. Scheduled to arrive April 20, 
via Washington, for a visit of 1 week. 
U. S. address: Hotel Commodore, 
Lexington Ave., and 42d St., New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: Washington and New 
York. 

Germany—Dr. jur. E. Weissenfeld, 
Dipl. Ing. A. Stollwerck, and Dipl. Ing. 
W. Himmler, representing Gebrueder 
Stollwerck A. G. (manufacturer and 
exporter of chocolate, candy, cocoa, 
and sweets), 2 Corneliusstrasse, Co- 
logne, are interested in visiting manu- 
facturers of cocoa, chocolate, and 
sweets, and request technical informa- 
tion on packing, conveyor, and ship- 
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ping equipment. Scheduled to arrive 
April 21, via New York, for a visit of 
3 weeks. U. S. address: c/o A. New- 
berg & Co., Inc., 209 Little East Neck 
Road, Babylon, New York. Itinerary: 
New York, Chicago, Hershey, Dorch- 
ester, and Atlanta. 


Germany—Kar]-Heinz Vorstéher, rep- 
resenting Lucas & Vorsteher (manu- 
facturer and exporter of ribbons. and 
woven labels), 50 Lenneperstrasse, 
Wuppertal-Oberbarmen, is interested in 
visiting manufacturers of ribbons and 
woven labels, and seeks information on 
sales possibilties. Scheduled to arrive 
April 20, via New York, for a visit of 
2 weeks. 
Trading Agency, 277 Broadway, New 
York 7, N. Y. Itinerary: New York. 

Italy—Mrs. Linda Ely Levi, represent- 
ing “Artigianato™ del Rococo,” (manu- 
facturer and exporter), 35 Via Pacini, 
Milan, is interested in exporting hand- 
made trimmings made of silk, rayon, 
velvet, tulle, and lace. Was scheduled 
to arrive March 20, via New York, for 
a visit of 2 months. U. S. address: c/o 
American Chamber of Commerce for 
Trade with Italy, 105 Hudson St., New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York. 


Portugal—Georges Lucas, represent- 
ing Libraria Bertrand S. A. R. L. (pub- 
lisher of books, printed matter, and 
magazines; importer of books, journals, 
magazines, etc.), 73-75 Rua Garrett, 
Lisbon, is interested in representing 
American publishers of books, maga- 
zines, ete. Scheduled to arrive April 9, 
via New York, for a visit of 3 weeks. 
U. S. address: New Weston Hotel, 
Madison Ave. and 50th St., New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, 
Washington, and Boston. 

Current World Trade Directory Re- 
port being prepared. 





U. S. address: c/o Saporta | 


Uruguay Asks Bids on 
Steam Equipment 


The Administracion General de 
las Usinas Electricas y los Tele- 
fonos del Estado (Government 
administration for electric power 
and telephones), Montevideo, Uru- 
guay, is inviting bids until June 
29 for production, supply, assem- 
bly, and putting into operation of 
equipment for generating steam 
power. This equipment is required 
for UTE’s turbo-generating plant 
No. 4 (Central “Batlle,” Second 
Unit, Montevideo). 

A set of the specifications, in 
Spanish, is available for review on 
loan from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C, 
The documents may be purchased 
from UTE in Montevideo for 100 
pesos per set (3.15 pesos=US$1). 














NEW TRADE LISTS 
AVAILABLE 











The Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision recently has. published the 
following trade lists of which 
mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained by firms domiciled in the 
United States from this Division 
and from Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices. The price is $1 
a list for each country. 

Most of these lists are now pref- 
aced by a brief review of basic 
trade and industry data collected 
in the course of compiling each 
list. Brief extracts from these 
data follow each title for which 
such data are available. 


Architects, Builders, Contractors, and 
Engineers—Malaya.—A big demand ex- 
ists for architects, builders, contractors, 
and engineers, and for building mate- 
rials. Building construction involving 
modern buildings, apartment houses, 


public housing developments, private 
houses, theaters, etc., is progressing 
rapidly. 


All construction materials must be 
imported, except for cement hollow 
blocks, tiles, and some plywood. Janu- 


ary-June 1953 imports of cement 
amounted to US$6 million, of which 7% 
percent came from the United King- 
dom. Building materials imports, in 


general, come from the United King- 
dom and European countries. 

Licenses to import constructional steel 
4nd nonmetal building materials are is- 
sued freely on the merits of each case, 
Cement and allied materials are not 
permitted to be imported directly from 
the United States but may be brought 
in via Hong Kong. 


Automotive Vehicle and Equipment 
Importers and Dealers—J a p an.—Al 
though Japan has a_ well-established 
automotive industry which produces 
trucks, buses, small-sized passenger 
cars, motorcycles, three-wheeled ve 
hicles, and other automotive equipment, 
the industry cannot completely satisfy 
domestic requirements, particularly for 
standard-size passenger cars, Conse 
quently, the Government authorizes the 
acquisition of auto vehicles of foreign 
manufacture through importation oF 
purchase from U. S. security forces per- 
sonnel or foreign nationals. 

Imports of automobiles, used buses, 
trucks, autotricycles, autobicycles, mo 
torcycles, and other motor vehicles 
from January through October 1953 
were valued at $27,693,392. Imports of 
automotive and motorcycle parts and 
used tires and tubes amounted 
$4,633,131 during the same period. 


' Commercial Fishing Companies and 
Fish Exporters—Brazil.—The commer 
cial fishing imdustry is in the initial 
stage of development and few of the 


boats have modern fishing or refriget~ 


ating equipment. Since the supply 

fresh fish does not meet local demand 
Brazil imports large quantities, mostly 
from European markets. Equipment 
used is largely European with some 
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American. Domestic manufacturers sup- 
ply nets, rods, lines, boats, small en- 

, and other equipment, all in rela- 
tively small quantities. 


Confectionery Importers, Dealers, and 
Manufacturers — Switzerland. — There 
are approximately 130 confectionery 
factories, giving employment to about 
9,000 persons. Exports of cookies and 
nonchocolate candies amounted to about 
310 metric tons in 1952, having a value 
of 16 million Swiss francs. Chocolate 
exports amounted to 3,102 metric tons, 
yalued at 20,720,000 francs. 


Imports of cookies and nonchocolate 
candies, principally from England, the 
United States, the Netherlands, and 
France,*«amounted to 820 metric tons, 
valued at 3.2 million francs, and choco- 
late imports to 137 metric tons, valued 
at 526,600 frances. Since domestic pro- 


“duction capacity exceeds consumption, 


competition is keen, To protect the 
domestic industry heavy duties and spe- 
cial taxes have been placed on the im- 
port of raw materials, such as sugar 
and flour. 


Cotton Ginneries — India. — An esti- 
mated 1,500 to 1,600 ginneries operate 
during a season. On the basis of a total 
cotton crop of 3.8 to 4 million bales of 
392 pounds net each, production would 
average 2,500 to 2,700 bales per ginnery. 
Most of the cotton gins are of the simple 
roller type. The export trade is handled 
almost entirely by shippers at ports who 
buy the cotton in the interior markets. 
Some of the prominent shipping firms, 
however, own and operate ginning fac- 
tories. 

Dry Goods and Clothing Importers 
and Dealers—Morocco: 

French Zone.—There is a good mar- 
ket for plain and printed cotton piece 
goods and cotton-rayon piece goods but 
speculative imports and overstocking 
jeopardize the trade. The market for 
readymade garments and other West- 
ern-style dry goods is centered in the 
non-Moroccan population. 
certain percentage of the working 
clothes is manufactured locally, Amer- 
ican and European used clothing, as 
well as U. S. Army surplus garments, 
have found a growing demand. The 
leading importers of used clothing and 
Army surplus are included in the list. 

Spanish Zone.—Strict import and ex- 
change controls are maintained. Im- 
porters must apply for authorization to 
import and, in general, are obliged to 
earn the requisite foreign exchange by 
means of their own exports. In 1952 
the zone imported approximately $1,- 
650,000 worth of dry goods and clothing, 
most of which came from Spain. How- 
ever, rayon textile remnants, cheap cot- 
ton textiles, and nylon hosiery and un- 
dergarments of U. S. origin are imported 
through Tangier. American used cloth- 
ing and textile remnants are finding a 
ad market among the native popula- 


Tangier International Zone.—No reg- 
ulations preclude or restrict import of 
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dry goods and clothing, and a good mar- 
ket exists for nylon hosiery, under- 
garments, and textile remnants, a large 


part of which is reexported. Readymade 
clothing is imported principally from 
Spain and used clothing from the United 
States. In 1952 Tangier imported about 
$4,635,000 worth of textiles and textile 
manufactures, of which $1,415,000 came 
from the’ United States. The main sup- 
pliers of dry goods and clothing were 
the United States, 29 percent; Spain, 
25 percent; Japan, 12 percent; and 
Great Britain, 6% percent. 

Ecclesiastical Supply Importers and 
Dealers—Philippines.—Over 85 percent 
of the people are Roman Catholics and 
use a large quantity of ecclesiastical 
supplies, nearly all of which are im- 
ported, the principal suppliers being the 
United States, Spain, Italy, Germany, 
and France. Total trade is not large 
since most imports are of the inexpen- 
sive variety, and religious articles are 
classified as “nonessential consumers’ 
goods,” for which foreign exchange al- 
locations are strictly limited. 


Electrical Supply and Equipment Im- 
porters and Dealers—United Kingdom, 
—The United States and the Nether- 
lands rank as the leading suppliers of 
Britain’s limited imports, which in 1953 
amounted to £6 million. Exports of sim- 
ilar products exceeded £138.6. million. 
With minor exceptions, imports are sub- 
ject to license, and those from hard 
currency areas are restricted to pro- 
ducts which are not available from 
domestic sources and are considered by 
the authorities to be essential to the 
country’s economy. 


Feedstuff Importers, Dealers and 
Manufacturers — Philippines.—Consump.- 
tion of feedstuffs is relatively small. 
Grass is abundant, and cattle, carabaos, 
horses, and goats merely graze. Poultry 
feed accounts for more than 80 percent 
of the total business, and chickens are 
the only animals raised on a commer- 
cial scale. 


With the imposition of import and 
exchange controls, several factories 
manufacturing poultry feed came into 
existence. With the exception of rice 
bran, corn, and other legumes, princi- 
pally “mongo,” nearly all the ingredi- 
ents are imported. The principal source 
of supply is the United States, although 
Japan appears to be competing to sup- 
ply fish meal. No feedstuffs are exported. 


Hardware Importers and Dealers— 
Bolivia.—The domestic industry pro- 
duces a negligible amount of hand tools 
and plumbing supplies. Concrete pipe 
production is sufficient to meet the 
country’s requirements, Shelf hardware, 
builders’. hardware, hand tools, handles, 
abrasives, locks, cutlery, household hard- 
ware, cooking utensils, plumbing sup- 
plies, wire and wire products, and cook- 
ing and heating equipment are im- 
ported. 

The principal suppliers of products 
imported by hardware stores are the 
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U. S.-ltaly Trade 
Directory Planned 


U. S. importers of Italian com- 
modities and VU. S. agents of 
Italian exporters may be listed 
free of charge in the 1954 edition 
of the “U. S.-Italy Trade Direc- 
tory,” to be published by the 
American Chamber of Commerce 
for Trade with Italy, Inc. The 
closing date for registration for 
listings is May 31, 

Registration forms may be ob- 
tained from the American Cham- 
ber of Commerce for Trade with 
Italy, 105 Hudson Street, New 
York 13, N. Y. (telephones: Canal 
6-8215). 











United States, Germany, the United 
Kingdom, Belgium, and Sweden. All im- 
ports are subject to a prior import 
permit and are authorized in accord- 
ance with the availability of foreign 


exchange. No hardware articles are 
exported. 


Leather and Shoe Findings Importers 
and Dealers—Syria.—The shoe and 
leather goods industry relies on local 
sources for raw materials needed to 
manufacture low- and medium-grade 
goods. Imported materials are used only 
in. goods of the best quality. Domestic 
manufacture of such leather goods as 
suitcases, brief cases, belts, and har- 
nesses is sufficient to satisfy demand. 


Lumber Exporters — Guatemala, — 
Lumber is imported by only a few firms 
for their own special purposes and in 
small quantities. Total imports in 1952 
totaled $8,019, of which 56 percent came 
from the United States. There are no 
commercial importers or agents, Prin- 
cipal exports are: Plywood, mahogany, 
Spanish cedar, primavera, pine, and cy- 
press. Exports of sawn lumber and logs 
in 1952 totaled 6,014,529 York tons 
valued at $839,267, of which 36 percent 
by value went to the United States, 56 
percent to Jamaica, 5 percent to Cuba, 
and the remaining 3 percent to Canada, 
the Netherlands, Puerto Rico, and Hon- 
duras. 


Metalworking Plants and Shops—Hon- 
duras.—Honduras has no steel mills, 
rolling mills, tinplate manufacturers, 
blast furnaces, structural or ornamen- 
tal iron and steel plants, wire drawing 
mills or other wire product factories, 
can manufacturers, galvanizing plants, 
or vitreous enameling plants. The only 
metal shops are those of the railroad, 
mining, and other large companies, and 
a few small-scale welding shops, which 
comprise the present list. There is one 
nail manufacturer. 


Metal and Scrap Metal Importers and 
Dealers—Spain.—Inadequate production 
of some metals and the large require- 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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Luxor Airport Obtains 
Improved Facilities 


An improved airport has been opened 
at Luxor by the Egyptian Government. 
The new runways are capable of car- 
rying the heaviest type of aircraft and 
the field has instruments for night 
landing and takeoffs under all climatic 
conditions. 


The two runways of the old airfield, 
built in 1940, have been enlarged from 
1,280 meters to 1,800 meters in length 
and from 37 meters to 45 meters in 
width. A third runway has been con- 
structed, 2,100 meters long, 45 meters 
wide, and paved with asphalt 12 centi- 
meters in thickness. 

A new control tower also has been 
built and the airport buildings entirely 
modernized. The main building houses 
the passport, customs, quarantine, po- 
lice and control offices, a fire-fighting 
unit, a buffet, and other passenger 
facilities. Installation of an electric sig- 
naling system conforming to ICAO 
specifications is under way. 


The improvements were financed by 
the Government in an effort to develop 
Egypt’s air travel and tourist business. 
Luxor now will serve as an intermediate 
stage for flights between Cairo, Khar- 
toum, and Asmara in the south, and 
Jidda and Aden in the east. MISRAIR, 
the only airline having regular passen- 
ger service to Luxor, makes the trip 
from Cairo in 1 hour, 45 minutes. The 
Egyptian Tourist Department has made 
special arrangements with MiSRAIR to 
sell tourist tickets at reduced rates for 
Luxor and Aswan. In 1953 the Luxor 
airport reportedly handled an average 





Toll Roads Planned 
In Japan 


A preliminary survey has been 
made in Japan of proposed toll 
highways from Nagasaki to Ko- 
jiro, and from Omuta or Miike to 
Nakatsu to be connected via Aso 
National Park with Beppu. The 
gap from Kojiro to Omuta would 
be closed by a ferry which could 
carry trucks across the Ariake 
Sea in an hour. 

These toll roads, which would 
be paved better than any other 
highways in Kyushu, would tend 
to channel produce from north- 
central Kyushu toward Nagasaki 
instead of toward Moji.. They 
probably would also deflect a con- 
siderable amount of produce from 
southeastern Kyushu, in Miyaza- 
ki Prefecture, toward, Nagasaki. 











of 60 or 70 landings a month, but re- 
cently the rate has increased to 19 or 
20 a week. 





British Overseas Airways 
Extends Tourist Services 


Tourist-fare services will be extended 
by the British Overseas Airways Corp. 
in April to the Far East and to Aus- 
tralia, subject to the approval of the 


Governments concerned, the airline has 
announced. With this extension, tourist 
facilities will be available on virtually 
all of BOAC’s routes except between 
Britain and South America. 


The new services include weekly tour- 
ist flights to Tokyo and to Singapore by 
Argonaut aircraft, as well as a weekly 
flight between London and Sydney, 
which will be operated by Qantas Em- 
pire Airways with Constellations. The 
route between Britain and Australia 
is one over which BOAC and Qantas 
pool their efforts. 

These modifications of the BOAC 
service pattern are being made in ac- 
cordance with International Air Trans- 
port Association agreed resolutions, 





New Hearings Held on 
Canadian Pipeline 


The Alberta Petroleum and Natural 
Gas Conservation Board planned tenta- 
tively to begin hearings on the amended 
application by Trans-Canada Pipe Lines, 
Ltd., for a permit to export gas to east- 
ern Canad on Monday, March 22, in 
Calgary. 

The revised application involves con- 
struction of a $300-million all-Canadian 
pipeline .from Alberta to supply mar- 
kets in the eastern provinces, The new 
hearing was made necessary by the re- 
cent ama:gamation of Trans-Canada 
Pipe™ Lines, Ltd., and Western Pipe 
Lines (Foreign Commerce Weekly, Feb. 
8, 1954, p. 19). 





American Bureau of Shipping 
Opens Branch at Alexandria 


The American Bureau of Shipping has 
announced the opening of a branch office 
at 2 rue Istanbul, Alexandria, Egypt. 
The mail address is Post Office Box 
1717; telephone number, 32130; and 
cable address, AMBUROSHIP. 

Application has been made to the 
Egyptian authorities for permission to 
extend the company’s services to ships 
of all flags, 





A compiete list of the new rates for 
telephone calls from Israel to foreign 
countries, which became effective on 
February 1, 1954, is available for refer- 
ence in the Office of Intelligence and 
Services, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, 


—e 


[TRANSPORT NOTES 


Direct telephone service will be avai]. 
able between ships docked in the port 
of Alexandria and the city on July 1, 
according to the Egyptian Ministry of 
Communications. 








The Central Railway of Peru wags 
authorized by a Supreme resolution of 
February 10 to increase passenger fares 
by 15 percent, effective February 25, 
and freight rates by 20 percent, effective 
March 15, . 

The increases follow a 10-percent in- 
crease in wages and salaries granted to 
workers by the carrier on January 1% 





Port improvements started at Douro 
in northern Portugal in 1953 consisted 
of work on a new wharf, 280 meters 
long, to accommodate vessels drawing 
up to 16.4 feet, and a retaining wall, 44 
meters long, suitable for handling in 
land waterway traffic. 

Construction of dock No. 2 at Leixos, 
under the Six-Year Plan, is still in the 
planning stage and work‘is not expect 
ed to begin until the Douro wharf ig 
completed. 





Norway Abolishes 3-Percent 
Tax on Shipping Freights 


The Norwegian 3-percent tax on ship 
ping freights has been abolished retro 
active to January 1, by a Storting (Par- 
liament) resolution of February 23. 

This freight tax, based on tonnage 
carried, was introduced in 1948, when 
freight rates and foreign-exchange fe 
ceipts from shipping were high. Now 
freight rates and exchange earnings are 
at relatively low levels «and there no 
longer is any economic justification for 
maintenance of the tax. 

Since its imposition the tax has 
brought in revenues of over 200 mik 
lion crowrs (1 Norwegian crown 
US$0.14).—Emb., Oslo. 





Egypt Guarantees Loan for 
Rebuilding of Shepheard's 


A loan of 250,000 Egyptian pounds 
(E£1=US$2.87) to Egyptian Hotels, 
Ltd., for the reconstruction of Shep 
heard’s Hotel has been guaranteed by 
the Egyptian Government under terms 
of Law 72 of 1954 (Official Journal 0 
bis A of February 4). 

The cost of rebuilding the hotel 
which was destroyed by fire in January 
1952, is expected to be more than E£15 
million. 

The loan, which is from the Insurance 


Savings Administration, is for 15 years 


under conditions imposed by the Mim 
isters of Finance and National Guid 
ance.—Emb., Cairo. 
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United States-Canadian Trade. 
Brings-Mutual Benefits 


Sinclair Weeks 
Secretary of Commerce 


Canada and the United States are two separate, independent nations, 


each minding its own business. 


Together Canada and the United States stand guardian of our own 
continent and are solving the delicate problems of continental defense 
without encroaching upon one another’s sovereignty. 


In the economic area the two coun- 
tries have much in common. They rely 
on private competitive enterprise. They 
produce food and industrial products. 


we w 


This is part of an address made by 
The Honorable Sinclair Weeks, U. 8. 
Secretary of Commerce, before the Can- 





adian Club of Toronto, Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, Ontario, Canada, on 
March 22. 





They have a mutual headache in agri- 
cultural surpluses. They are interested 
in trade, especially among themselves, 
for they are each other’s best cus- 
tomer. 

The importance of this trade is ap- 
parent in the statistics. Total U. S. 
trade with Canada in 1953 reached an 
all time record level of approximately 
$5,660 million. Almost $3,200 million 
were U. S. exports to Canada and about 
$2460 million the United States im- 
ported from there. This exceeded total 
U. S. trade with South America and, 
after excluding military aid, U. S. total 
trade with the continent of Europe. 


Canadian shipments to the United 
States in 1953 represented 59 percent 
of Canada’s total exports. Imports 
from the United States were 74 percent 
of Canada’s total imports. 

Another link is in the field of private 
investment. The total value of U. S. 
direct private investment in Canada at 
the end of 1952—the latest recorded 
estimate—was $4,593 million. U. S. in- 
vestments, including ‘reinvested earn- 
ings, in 1952 increased over the preced- 
ing year approximately $621 million. 

Along with Canadian capital, the 
money helped to finance hydroelectric 
power, chemicals,, paper and _ allied 
products, and machinery. Canada’s 
discoveries of iron, copper, nickel, and 
mmc and its large reserves of oil and 
“atural gas are attracting risk capital. 
Canada’s growing domestic market is 
encouraying U. S. manufacturers to 
establish branch plants. 

The United States is primarily de- 
Pendent on Canada for nickel, asbestos, 
Paper-base stocks, and newsprint. 
Canada buys from the United States 
an extensive list of agricultural items, 
Including fresh fruits, vegetables, and 
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raw cotton, and such manufactures as 
steel, machinery, vehicles, chemicals, 
and textiles. 

The United States wants Canada to 
be prosperous because this country has 
a friendly interest in Canada’s well- 
being. Also the United States wants 
Canada to thrive and thereby continue 
to be a good customer. The same mo- 
tives, I believe, impel Canada. 

Therefore what can be done, apart 
from producing desired materials and 
goods, to increase trade across our bor- 
der? 

The whole question of foreign eco- 
nomic policy right now is being earn- 
estly explored by the U. S. Government 
and by the business and labor com- 
munity. But I will state several funda- 
mental points which I believe presage 
increased mutually advantageous trade. 


U. S. Stresses Trade Expansion 


The administration of President 
Eisenhower believes wholeheartedly in 
the promotion of profitable and equi- 
table world trade. 

When the Canadian Parliament gra- 
ciously welcomed the President last 
November 14, he declared: “In the 
United States, there is a growing recog- 
nition that free nations cannot ex- 
pand their productivity and economic 
strength without a high level of inter- 
national trade.” 

Other administration words and 
deeds bear out that the United States 
is not an economic isolationist and that 
it desires an extension of international 
trade. 


Randall Report Under Study 


A commission of experts, including 
members of Congress, under the chair- 
manship of Clarence B. Randall, re- 
cently released its report on foreign 
economic policy. That report has been 
under study by the administration, the 
Congress, and the American people. 

It offered no short cut. But it did 
present the:«trade picture so clearly 
that the plan’s various propositions and 
recommendations could be evaluated 
and adequately debated. As a result of 
the report and subsequent study, the 
President has designed a message to the 
Congress on Foreign Economic Policy. 

As this message in turn is appraised 


by the Congress and the public, I am 
sure that legislative progress will fol- 
low and that much of the uncertainty 
which some may still feel about cus- 
toms administration and trade policy 
will be removed. 


Teamwork Shown in Cooperation 

The Joint United States-Canadian 
Committee on Trade and Economic 
Affairs is a special committee of cab- 
inet officers appointed by our respective 
governments to meet and discuss in’ 
broad terms economic, trade, and cur- 
rency problems and the means for their 
equitable solution. As Secretary of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, I was 
appointed to serve on that committee. 

We held our first meeting in Wash- 
ington on March 16 and examined with 
candor and friendliness the» trade and 
economic problems which are common 
to both countries. The official com- 
munique has been published. In par; 
ticular, we affirmed that it is the con- 
tinuing policy of the Governments of 
Canada and the United States, in dis- 
posing of agricultural surpluses abroad, 
to consult with interested countries, and 
not to interfere with normal commer- 
cial marketings. 

The teamwork of Canada and the 
United States in this Joint Commit- 
tee on Trade and Econoniic Affairs, 
in the Permanent Joint Board of De- 
fense, ana other types of cooperation 
are signs of unity and an assurance of 
slow but steady solution of all our prob- - 
lems, defense, trade, and all others. 


Trade Reflects Economic Conditions 


A further factor reflected in trade 
relations of Canada and the United 
States is the economic condition of the 
respective countries. 

Because Canadian exports represent 
between 20 and 25 percent of the coun- 
try’s national income, its economy is 
likely to be more sensitive to fluctua- 
tions in the economies of all other na- 
tions, but more especially of the United 
States, which buys more from Canada 
than do all the nations of the British 
Commonwealth, Europe,, and Latin 
America. 

The output of goods and services in 
the United States in 1953 was reck- 
oned at $367.2 billion, the highest in 
U. S. history. In the second half of 
the year transition from a Korean war 
economy to a peace economy began. 
Emergency preparedness efforts were 
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Canadian—U. S. Economic Committee * 
Advocates Extended Trade 


Assurance of continued U. S.-Canadian cooperation in the changing 
climate of world trade is the outcome of the first meeting of the Joint 
U. S.-Canadian Committee on Trade and Economic Affairs, held in 


Washington, D. C., on March 16. 


Ranking members of the Canadian Government—the Minister of 


Trade and Commerce and Defence 
Production, Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe, M.P.; 
the Minister of Agriculture, Rt. Hon. 
James G. Gardner, M.P.; the Minister 
of Finance, Hon. D. C. Abbott, M.P.; 
and the Secretary of State for External 
Affairs, Hon. L. B. Pearson, M.P.; met 
with the U. S. Secretaries of State, 
Treasury, Agriculture, and Commerce 
to discuss trade and economic problems. 


In addition to the Committee mem- 
bers, Governor Sherman Adams, the 
Assistant to the President; the Hon. 
Douglas Stuart, U. S. Ambassador to 
Canada; and Dr. Gabriel Hauge, Econ- 
omic Assistant to the President, par- 
ticipated in the discussions. 


The joint communique issued by the 
two Governments after the meeting in- 
dicated that the discussions were con- 
ducted in the friendly spirit which is 
characteristic of relations between the 
two countries. Their representatives 
“noted that the flow of trade between 
Canada and the United States is greater 
than that between any other two coun- 
tries. They discussed various aspects 
of present trade relations and agreed on 
the desirability of avoiding any action 
which would interfere with this trade 
from which the two countries derive 
such great Denefits.” 


Economic Problems Discussed 
The communique continues: 


“Since the common economic prob- 
lems of Canada and the United States 
can be solved with greatest success in a 
world where the volume of trade is 
steady and increasing and where ex- 
change arrangements are of a kind to 
facilitate such growth, consideration 
was given throughout the discussions to 
the need for action towards freer trade 
and payments on a broad front. It was 
agreed that few things would contri- 
bute more to the well-being and stabil- 
ity of the free nations of the world than 
a forward move in this direction. The 
need for such progress seemed all the 
greater at a time when many Western 
countries are faced with the necessity 
of supporting effective defense pro- 
grams over a long period. 

“The United States and Canadian 
Ministers found encouragement in many 
of the economic developments that have 
taken place over the past year. They 
noted that the gold and dollar reserves 
of other countries generally have been 
rising; that there has been a marked 
improvement in the internal economic 
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stability of many countries; and that 
these favorable developments have 
made possible some relaxation of im- 
port restrictions. 


“Nevertheless, it was agreed that the 
recovery to economic health has not 
progressed equally for all countries. 
What is needed, it was concluded, is the 
creation of a more flexible system of 
trade and payments throughout the 
world which would offer greater resil- 
ience to changing circumstances and 
which would contribute dynamically 
towards rising standards of living. It 
was agreed that much of the necessary 
preparation for such an advance has 
already been accomplished by the work 
of the Commission on Foreign Eco- 
nomic Policy in the United States, by 
the proposals of the Commonwealth 
Economic Conference, and by discus- 
sions within the Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation. 


“In the meantime, it was agreed that 
it is essential that pressing, but pos- 
sibly temporary, economic problems 
should not be solved by expedients 
which might make more difficult the 
advance on a broad front that was held 
to be necessary. One immediate prob- 
lem which received close consideration 
was that raised by the accumulation of 
large agricultural surpluses. Special 
incentives and favorable weather condi- 
tions have operated in varying degrees 
to enlarge these surpluses. 

“The Ministers of both countries rec- 
ognized that if surpluses were to be dis- 
posed of without regard to the impact 
on normal .trade, great damage might 
be done not only to the commerce of 
Canada and the United States but also 
to the world economy. The Ministers 
reaffirmed that it is the continuing pol- 
icy of their respective Governments, in 
disposing of agricultural surpluses 
abroad, to consult with interested coun- 
tries and not to interfere with normal 
commercial marketings. They stated 
that it is their settled intention that 
any extraordinary measures that might 
be adopted to reduce surpluses should 
result in greater consumption and 
should augment, and not displace, nor- 
mal quantities of agricultural products 
entering into world trade.” 


Freer Trade Payments Advocated 


“In advanting toward a freer system 
of world trade and payments,” the com- 
munique states, “it was agreed that 


existing international organizations 
would continue to play an important 
role. The valuable work already done 
by the International Monetary Fund, 
the International Bank, and the Comey 
tracting Parties of the General Agree. 
ment on Tariffs and Trade, was recog. 
nized. 


“Ministers noted with satisfaction the 
arrangements which have recently been 
made within the Fund to enable its re. 
sources to be used more effectively, 
Acknowledgment was also made of the 
useful service that has been performed 
by GATT in developing a code of com- 
mercial conduct and in providing @ 
forum where multilateral tariff agree” 
ments could be negotiated and where 
the problems of commercial policy 
could be discussed. ; 

“It was appreciated that it is for 
countries whose currencies are now ik 
convertible to decide when and. under 
what circumstances they might wish te 
make them’ convertible. It was also 
realized that enlightened economic pok 
icies on the part of the United States. 
and Canada will materially contribute 
to establishing and maintaining broader 
freedom of trade and payment 
throughout the world. 

“Because of the importance of that 
objective, the United States and Cam 
adian Ministers warmly welcomed the 
evidence of a desire in many countries 
to take decisive steps toward the reste 
ration of a broad area of convertibility, 
and expressed a willingness to do their 
part to help in making such a move 
ment successful.” 


Cooperation Is the Keynote 


The communique reveals that the di# — 


cussions were concerned not so much 
with trade between Canada and the 
United States as with common prob 
lems in the two countries’ global trade 
At the same time, the conclusions bear 
on their mutual relationship because 
they illustrate the postwar continuation 
of Canadian-U. S. cooperation devek 
oped during the war years. 

In discharging their heavy responsk 
bilities during and since the war, both 
countries have enormously incr 
fheir production and exports. The i 
crease in their trade with each othet, 
has even outpaced the general increase. 
From a 1938 figure of $728 million the 
value of U. S. trade with Canada rose. 
to 5.5 billion in 1953. Prices 
doubled in this period, but the volume 
also has been largely increased. 

A major factor in the greater US- 
Canadian trade has been the efiee 
exerted on the general production 
of both countries by increased 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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Back To Competition in World Trade 


Loring K. Macy 


Director, Bureau of Foreign Commerce 
U. S. Department of Commerce - 


A healthy search for markets has replaced the sickly search for 
supplies which characterized the world economy in so much of the 


postwar period. 


The return of competition in international trade is one of the signs 
that the Free World has achieved a promising measure of success in its 


jong slow struggle toward economic 
health. 

In the years immediately fellowing 
the war, the U. S. share in the exports 
of the Free World was over twice its 
share in the prewar period. Our exports 
in 1947 accounted for 30.8 percent of 
the export of non-Soviet bloc countries, 
as compare with the share of 14.1 
percent in 1937. 

The factors that brought this about 
are familia: to all of us. The recon- 
struction needs of thg world were 
great. Because of the war’s devastation 
these needs could not be mét from 





wr 


This has been taken from an address 
delivered by Loring K. Macy, Director, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U. 8. De- 
partment of Commerce, before the 
Pittsburgh World Trade Council Con- 
ference on March 24, 1954. 





pormal sources of supply. The Free 
World, therefore, had to depend to an 
abnormal extent on supplies from the 
United States, which had emerged from 
the war witn a greatly enlarged produc- 
tive plant. both in industry and in 
agriculture 

In 1947 aid 1948 we all knew that 
our large share of world exports. was a 
sign of economic illness. We knew that 
the Free World could not indefinitely 
depend to such an abnormal extent on 
supplies from the United States. So, in 
cooperation with our friends abroad, we 
barked on the European Recovery 
Program. As the recovery of Eu- 
wpe progressed through this program, 

pean economies became more com- 
petitive with our economy and less 
dependent on exports from the United 
States, 

Now that we have so largely suc- 
teded in our goals, defeatist voices urge 
that it was all a mistake—that we have 
st up a Frankenstein monster of com- 
Petition abroad. The prophets of gloom 
ad doom tell us that we are losing our 
export markets to competitors subsidized 
by the American taxpayers. 

It is interesting to note that similar 
Wices are heard in all other industrial- 
ized countries. In the United Kingdom, 
fears are expressed of competition from 

ny anc Japan, as well as from 
the United States. Some Japanese are 


afraid of American, British, and German ” 
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competitior, while in Germany concern 
is felt lest the export drive is slowing 
up because of competition from other 
industrialized countries. 

In my judgment, all these fears cancel 
out; we are left with the fact that we 
are back to competition in world trade. 


Normal Competitive Situation 
Will Be Met With Ingenuity 


Those uf us who do not sell America 
short believe that in this more normal 
competitive situation, American indus- 
trial ingenuity and salesmanship will 
not prove wenting. We will continue to 
maintain our fair share of export 
markets. 

The facts of the case support this 
optimistic approach. In 1951 our share 


of Free World exports was 19.5 percent; . 


in 1952, it was 20.4 percent and last 
year we exported 21.2 percent of the 
exports of the Free World. 

Even if we exclude U. S. military 
exports, the figures show that we are 
doing very well. On that basis, our 
share was 18.4 percent in 1951; 18.3 per- 
cent in 1952 and 17.2 percent in 1953. 

These figures must be compared, it 
should be remembered, with a 14.1 per- 
cent share ir 1937. 


But this is not all. The volume of 
Free World exports in these past 3 
years was substantially larger than the 
prewar volume. So despite increasing 
competition, U. S. exporters are still 
enjoying a larger share of larger world 
exports. In the face of increased com- 
petition, we are doing measurably better 
than we dia before the war. 


Current Trade Picture Shows 
Slump in World Imports ; 

Now let us take a closer look at the 
current trade picture. 

It will be recalled that in mid-1952, 
U. S. nonmilitary merchandise ex- 
ports slumped considerably. This de- 
cline was rot peculiar to U. S. exports. 
There was 4 general slump in world 
imports about the time our exports fell 
off. The exports of nearly all the in- 
dustrialized countries were affected and 
most of them to a similar degree to that 
of the United States. 

Our nontilitary merchandise exports 
continued throughout 1953 at approxi- 
mately the same rate as prevailed in the 
closing months of 1952. Thus they 


amounted to $12.2 billion as against 
$13.2 billion in 1952. Apart from sea- 
sonal fluctuations, there were no note- 
worthy deviations from that level during 
any quarter, 


Parenthetically, it should be said that 
our military exports of $3.5 billion were 
75 percent greater than in 1952. While 
trends. in these special-purpose ship- 
ments do not help us very much in our 
analysis of trade developments, these 
exports do provide employment for 
American workers and factories. 


Farm Products Account for 
Two-Thirds of Decline 


Returning now to our nonmilitary 
exports, it is important to note that 
agricultural commodities accounted for 
nearly two-thirds of the $1-billion de- 
cline. Drastic curtailment of wheat and 
cotton exports was offset to a minor 
degree onity by larger shipments of 
other farm products including tobacco _ 
and soy beans. The reduced reliance 
abroad upon American wheat and cot- 
ton reflected basic improvements in the 
world agricultural situation. We must 
remember also that American farm 
prices are not always competitive with 
prices prevailing in other areas. 

The remaining one-third of the drop 
resulted primarily from lower foreign 
sales of U. S. coal, petroleum products, 
and steel. In a sense, these exports 
were abnormal. We could not expect to 
continue those exports at the levels of 
recent years as the recovery of Europe 
progressed. 

The 1953 record on manufactured 
products was much better. In fact, in 
many important classes of exports, the 
recovery was strong enough so that our 
exports for 1953 totaled approximately 
as much as in 1952. This was true, for 
example, uf such important exports as 
machinery, automobiles, chemicals, and 
textile manufactures. 

Another sign of strength in our ex- 
port picture during 1953 was the trend 
toward increased diversification in both 
the agricultural and the nonagricultural 
sector. To e considerable extent, espe- 
cially in Europe, dollar exchange now 
appears to be used for a wider varjety 
of U. S. merchandise. 

This may be illustrated by an exami- 
nation of machinery. We exported more 
radio and television apparatus, more 
air-conditioning and refrigeration equip- 
ment, and more tractors, but less 
metalworkirg and construction 
machinery, 


Geographical Pattern of 
Export Trade Changes 


There was also some change in the 
geographicsi pattern of our trade dur- 
ing 1953. Our exports to Canada were 
higher than in 1952 while nonmilitary 
exports to all other areas were mate- 
rially lower. Those to Europe, Latin 
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America, and Oceania showed declines 
in the neighborhood of 15 percent or 
more. 


Our total imports for the year were 
slightly hizher than in 1952—$10.9 bil- 
lion as compared with $10.7 billion. 
Imports rose in the first half and fell 
toward the close of the year, reflecting 
the gradual decline in U. S. industrial 
production. 

As a net matter, the year 1953 taken 
as a whole was one of greater stability 
and closer balance in our foreign trade 
than any other since World War II. Our 
export surplus was only $1.4 billion. It 
was the smallest surplus for any post- 
war year except 1950. It will be 
remembered that, in that year, the 
trade gap was temporarily narrowed to 
an even greater extent by the increase 
of ‘imports following the Korean 
outbreak. 

This conference. does not need to be 
sold on the importance of foreign trade 
to our economy. In total, the- figures 
are perhaps not impressive. In 1953, for 
example, our exports represented only 
4.5 percen’ of the gross national product 
and 8.7 percent of movable goods while 
our imports represented 3.2 percent of 
our gross national product. 

Exports are, however, a major factor 
in son.e of our most important and 
progressive industries. During the 3 
years of 1949 to 1951 one-half of our 
exports came from industries which 
sold mors than 10 percent of their 
output abroad. One-third of our ex- 
ports were accounted for by products 
which rely upon foreign markets for 
more than 25 percent of their sales. 
Machine tools, tractors, construction 
and mining equipment, oilfield machin- 
ery, and textile machinery made 20 
percent of their sales in export markets, 


Export Markets Critically 
Important in Some Fields 

Everyone is familiar with the fact 
that export markets are of critical 
importance for some of our major agri- 
cultural products, such as cotton, wheat, 
rice, and tobacco. In 1953, we exported 
24.5 percent of our wheat and 20.2 per- 
cent of our cotton production despite 
the fact that this was a year of ab- 
normally low exports: In normal years, 
we export between one-fourth and one- 
third of these crops. In 1953, we also 
exported 55.7 percent of our rice, 22.2 
percent of our tobacco, 60 percent of 
our inedible tallow, and 17.5 percent of 
our lard. 

The critical importance to our econ- 
omy of many raw materials and food- 
stuffs which we do not produce at all, 
or where our production does not come 
even close to meeting our needs, has 
been well known for many years. 

I do no: have to emphasize the key 
importance to our steel industry of the 
imports of manganese, which consti- 
tuted in 1952 95.5 percent of our new 
supplies and of tungsten which con- 
stituted 70.7 percent. 

Of increasing interest also are our im- 
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ports of iron ore which, though amount- 
ing to only 45 percent of our new 
supply, have been increasing rapidly 
over the last few years. Despite the 
fact that the new mines—some of 
which are oversea investments by 
American steel industries—are barely 
beginning production, our imports of 
iron ore have nearly doubled since 1948, 
In 1953, we imported 11 million long 
tons as against 6 million long tons in 
1948. As our reserves of high-grade ores 
diminish, our imports of iron ore will 
continue to increase, 


Imports also are important, as every- 
one now knows, because they provide 
the dollar exchange for the purchase of 
exports. As our grant-aid to the rest 
of the wor'd is reduced and ultimately 
eliminated, we must increase our im- 
ports unless we are willing to see our 
exports decrease. 


Government and Industry 
Must Act Together 


To keep ou trade large and our share 
in world trade high in such a com- 
petitive situation, there are certain 
actions we must all take. 

First and foremost, business and 
Government must work together to keep 
our economy strong and stable. The 
President’s. economic message and his 
subsequent public statements make it 
clear that the administration intends 
to do everything within the power of 
Government to accomplish this end. An- 
nouncement of plans for expansion on 
the part of many large industrial con- 
cerns gives promise that business is 
prepared to do its share in building a 
stable growing economy, 

Business leaders also seem to recog- 
nize that exporters must adjust their 
approach if they are to continue to 
enjoy large export markets. I have 
heard it said at many recent exporters’ 
meetings that exporters must become 
promotion-minded if they are to con- 
tinue to have success. 

The day of “order-takers” is at an 
end. We have to revert to our older 
practice of studying our export markets 
and selling those markets. We cannot 
assume that any goods that are offered 
for sale wi be demanded abroad. We 
must know the tastes, habits, and 
desires of our customers and devote our 
undoubted powers of salesmanship to 
selling the kinds of commodities for 
which there are markets abroad. 

The Gove:nment also has the respon- 
sibility of developing a stable foreign 
economic policy appropriate to the 
changing circumstances. 

This policy must be such as to permit 
a large ani expanding volume of for- 
eign trade to move. It must permit our 
export industries to flourish without the 
artificial assistance of economic aid. 


President, Congress Evolve 
Foreign Policy Program 
As the President has recognized, our 


economic foreign policy must also take 
account of the needs of friends abroad, 


Our own sirength is dependent 
the strength of the Free World, 
Mindful of the Government's obliga. 
tions, the President and the Congress 
appointed a Foreign Economic Policy 
Commission. That commission, proceed. 
ing under the vigorous and able leader. 
ship of Clarence Randall, finished its 
work about 2 months ago. Since then 
its report has been subjected to critical 
review in the Executive Branch of the 
Government and by many business or. 
ganizations. As a result of this review 
it is expected that the President wil] 
soon urge upon the Congress measures 
which the administration believes desir. 
able to promcte profitable and equitable 
two-way trade. 


In administering export controls, the 
Department of Commerce recognizes an 
obligation, tn the competitive situation 
in which American exporters find them- 
selves, to minimize those controls to the 
fullest extent possible consistent with 
our national security. As I think you 
all know, practically all our controls 
are now for the purpose of denying 
strategic materials to the Soviet bloc. 
We are constantly reexamining those 
controls "to make sure that they are 
necessary for that purpose. 


We have already removed some itemis 
from the Positive List and have placed 
others under general license as far as 
Latin America is concerned. Under in- 
structions from Secretary Weeks, we 
are maki:g every effort further to 
reduce our controls. Neither the Sec. 
retary nor I are ever satisfied with the 
progress made in this field. The organi- 
zation is always under instructions to 
do better. 

The Department of Commerce has 
also recognized that, as they face the 
new compctitive situation, American 
businessmen need more of the tradi- 
tional services of the Department. For 
this reason the Secretary has organized 
the Business and Defense Services Ad- 
ministration with a charter which will 
permit it to carry on the commodity 
and industry functions of the Depart- 
rhent. He has formed the Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce to succeed the 
former Office of International Trade 
and instructed us to give emphasis it 
our programs to the needs of exporters, 
importers, and foreign investors. 

In developing programs for services 
to business, 1 think we need the more 


active cooperation of the business COM>: 


munity. We try to keep our ears to the 


ground to C@etermine what you need. . 


We frequently meet with business ad- 
visory committees; we attend the meet- 
ings of your organizations. From all 
this we think we have some idea of 
what you need to conduct your business. 
However, we ought to know more 
about your needs and in greater detail. 
We also should know what types of 
services are more important to you 
than others: I should like to urge you 
to make your needs known in 
both to-our Field Offices and by writing 
to Washington. 
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U,S.-Canadian ... 
(Continued from Page 19) 


by a continuing defense pro- 
gram on a sustainable level. 

It was recognized that following the 
slowdown of the earlier defense expan- 
sion, certain readjustments would oc- 
cur in the civilian economy. Some of 
these readjustments are over and 
others continue. 

The annual rate of national output 
has gone down, but the decline so far 
has been moderate. Even so, the 
United States is operating at a current 
rate a bit below $360 billion. The total 
for the year 1952 was $348 billion. So 
we are much better off than two short 
years ago. 

The latest survey of expectations for 
new plant and equipment in the United 
States indicates that business plans 
capital expenditures almost as high as 
in peak 1953—the sum of $27.2 billion, 
only 4 percent less than last year. 

The latest figures show that construc- 
tion activity in February on a season- 
ally adjusted basis was up both from 
January and from February 1953. 

Recent surveys report business sales 
expectations in general to approximate 
those of 1953. Durable goods producers 
expect an 8-percent dip; utilities expect 
a 10-percent jump. 

Employment in other than agricul- 
tural establishments in February was 
lower by 120,000 than for January. The 
reduction was primarily in manufactur- 
ing, construction showing some im- 
provement. Estimated unemployment 
rose more than seasonally to 3,671,000. 
Total employment increased to 60,051,- 
000. 


Total consumer spending thus far in 
the first quarter has kept pace with 
the fourth-quarter rate. The decline 


in durable goods purchases has been 
offset by a rise in services. 

Personal income in January was at 
the annual rate of $282.5 billion, less 
than 2 percent below peak July and $2 
billion above January 1953. The re- 
cent tax reduction has kept disposable 


income at the same rate as at the end 
of 1953. 


U. S. Relies on Free Enterprise 


The people of the United States are 
of one mind never to drift into an old- 
fashioned depression. They rely on 
free enterprise as their normal eco- 
nomic system. But in case of signs of 
a serious recession, they expect their 
Government in support of private enter- 
prise to use every feasible weapon in 
the economic arsenal, just as Govern- 
ment mobilizes every material and 
human resource to fight a war., 


The United States is employing the 
power and persuasion of Government 
to create an environment encouraging 
to economic growth. But if at some 
future date adverse conditions should 
require additional prompt, vigorous, 
direct action, this country shall not 
hesitate to use new monetary policy, 
new tax revisions, new incentives to 
business expansion and employment, 
large-scale public works and whatever 
further public spending and legislation 
are needed to cope with an emergency. 
This assurance, in itself, is a spur to 
business confidence, 


In addition, the administration’s pro- 
gram for 1954 presents numerous rec- 
ommendations to the Congress for sus- 
tained economic growth. 


In a nutshell the United States ob- 
jectives are: To make steady jobs, 
through providing incentives to busi- 
ness investment in plant, equipment, 
and other means of productivity; and 
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to place more money in consumers’ 
hands, through tax revisions, expansion 
of unemployment insurance and other 
job security and human welfare assist- 
ance. Already tax reductions since 
January 1 have left $5 billion of tax 
savings in- the pockets of the people to 
increase their purchasing power this 
year. 


Included in the program are meas- 
ures to strengthen the economy through 
new housing incentiyes—a fact of inter- 
est to Canada’s lumber industry— 
through slum clearance, agricultural 
supports, ship and highway construc- 
tion subsidies. 


Confidence Encourages Investment 


Finally an appraisal of the econ- . 


omy of the United States requires a 
look into the future—not into the crys- 
tal ball but at the known facts. © For 
confidence in -the future prompts peo- 
ple with a high per capita income— 
such as Canada’s and the United States’ 
—to spend money on goods, renova- 
tions, new homes, factories, stores, of- 
fices, farms, and expanded services. 
The sun is shining on the other side 
of the mountain and in confidence we 
are going ahead. 


Although the percentage pace in 
population growth does not equal 
Canada’s remarkable recent record, 
since 1940 our population has increased 
30 million—the equivalent of adding to 
the U. S. market the entire population 
of two Canadas. 


The U. S. population is 161.5 million. 


By 1960—only 6 years hence—U. S.° 


census experts estimate a population of 
175 million. Every person, from baby 
crib to elders’ easy chair, will be a 
potential consumer of goods produced 
at home or purchased in trade with 
Canada and other exporting nations. 


Steadily year by year our competi- 
tive enterprise system is remaking the 
residential and industrial map, trans- 
forming old -industries and cyeating 
new ones, providing new job opportuni- 
ties and new markets, including in- 
creased desire for imports. ; 

Confidence in this technological revo- 


lution and population growth has en-° 


couraged private industry to invest in 
new plant and equipment since the end 
of World War II the huge sum of $180 
billion. In 1953 expenditures in this 
eategory were $28 billion. 


Genuine Peace Would Spur Trade 


The greatest stimulant to world 
trade would be enduring peace guaran- 
teed by honest treaties and by the mu- 
tual good will of the Governments and 
the peoples of the earth. In order to 
thrive, we do not have to have a war 
economy built on soldiers’ graves and 
broken families. Genuine peace would 
unleash such a Niagara of business 
activity and global trade as would lift 
the living standards of the entire 
world. 
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New Zealand... 


(Continued from Page 3) 


ing amounts of capital, as is the con- 
struction industry. Large sums of both 
public and private capital are necessary 
to finance the land improvement and 
development essential to increased pas- 
toral production. The pressure of a 
growing population is creating a demand 
for housirg, schools, electricity, and 
other facilities which is greater than 
the country is able to provide. In addi- 
tion, there is a backlog of postponed 
capital prujects, some of which date 
back to the 1930's. 

Practicaliy all of the capital financing 
which has taken place during the post- 
war period has come from internal 
savings. External borrowing has been 
at a minimum since 1939, when the la- 
bor government curtailed oversea bor- 
rowing as a matter of policy. Since the 
war foreign capital has not been avail- 
able in sufficient amounts. The London 
market, which is New Zealand’s tradi- 
tional source of foreign capital, has not 
been able to provide sufficient sums, and 
there is increasing interest in securing 
capital from the dollar area.—Emb., 
Wellington. 


Ex-lm Bank... 
(Continued from Page 7) 


the Director of the Foreign Operations 
Administration. As of December 31, 
1953, outstanding loans disbursed by 
the bank as agent under the Economic 
Cooperation Act of 1948, as amended, 
total $1.5 billion, and interest totaling 
$51,480,536 has been collected on these 
loans. 

Under the Defense Production Act of 
1950, as amended, the bank disbursed 
$7,493,210 during the half-year period 
for the production of essential metals 
abroad. Outstanding balance of such 
loans amounted to $7,862,632 as of 
December 31, 1953. ~ 
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Indian Corporation .. . 
(Continued from Page 8) 


in loans, equity participation, through 
the underwriting of shares, and tech- 
nical and managerial assistance. The 
IBRD spokesman said that the bank 
regards the corporation in India as a 
pilot project which, if successful, might 
be put to use in other areas. 

The proposed corporation probably 
would have initial resources of about 
175 million rupees (about US$35 mil- 
lion). Of this amount, it was con- 
templated some 75 million rupees 
($15 million) would be provided by the 
Government of India from counterpart 


——e 


rupee funds arising from the sale of 
certain iron and steel items 
made available under a technical as. 
sistance agreement with the Uniteg 
States. IBRD would supply some $19 
million and private investors an ad. 
ditional $10 million. 

The Indian Finance Minister states 
that a steering committee of five rep. 
resentatives from private enterprise 
has been established for further study 
of the plan. Members of the commij. 


tee are: Messrs. Ramaswamy Mudaliar | 


of Madras, as chairman; Biren Mukher. 
jee and G. D. Birla, of Calcutta; ang 
Kasturbhai Lalbhai and A. D, Shroff, 
of Bombay. 





Economic Committee ... 
(Continued from Page 20) 


demand for their products. The per 
capita gross national product in each 
country has advanced approximately 73 
percent while the consumption levels 


have risen about 50 percent since pre- 
war years. 


The large trade between the two 
countries has also been influenced by 
the importantly complementary nature 
of their economies. A special aspect of 
this complementary relation is the fact 
that the two economies are at relatively 
different stages of development. U. S. 
industries need Canadian production as 
much as Canada needs U. S. capital 
goods. Expansion in one country, there- 
fore, creates new demand for the 
other’s exports. 


Cooperation Begun in Depression 


The record of U.S.-Canadian coopera- 
tion goes back beyond the wartime 
years. For example, the two countries 
negotiated a bilateral trade agreement 
in 1935. Since then, three other agree- 
ments have been negotiated, the last 
two within the multilateral framework 
of the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade in which both countries have 
taken leading parts. Deep cuts were 
made in the customs tariffs by these 
several instruments which, of course, 
have been generalized to other signa- 
tories of GATT. 


In retrospect, the 1935 agreement 
was a major step toward the present 


— 


close cooperation. It marked a conscious 
turning from a restrictive to a liberal 
trade relationship and pointed the way 
to an increasing flow of U.S.-Canadian 
trade. 


Investment Aids Mutual Strength 


One of the special features of US. 
Canadian relations which has affected 
the two countries’ economies in recent 
years is the growing strength of their 
investment ties. 

U. S. business had at the end of 1992 
approximately $4.6 billions in direct im 
vestments in Canada, including hu 
dreds of branch factories which ate 
turning out for Canadian consumption 
and Canadian export much the same 
kind of goods the home plants are pro 
ducing in the United States. Some of 
these plants started as assembly opera- 
tions. As Canadian population and in- 
dustrialization grew, however, these 
operations increased in depth. This in 
creasing total of investment is expected 
to continue in future years. 


On a proportionate scale, a similar 
large movement of investment is made 
by Canada in the United States. Cana 
dian Government figures show that Ca- 
nadian direct investment in the United 
States amounted to $906 million in 
1951, most of which was in industrial 
and commercial concerns and in mining 
and petroleum. Portfolio investment 
adds greatly to the total investment 
movement in both directions. 

The following table summarizes the 
overall trade position of each country 
in 1953. 


United States and Canadian World Trade in 1953 
With Relative Shares by Regions 
{In millions of U. S. dollars] 






































1 
Exports Imports 
Percent Percent Percent Percent 
Region | United o o United of of 
| States! total Canada total States total Canada | total 
Total wsesteco-comsereeond] 11,683 100 | 4,187 100 || 10,874 100 | 4,457 10 
To/from Canada... ........... 2,995 26 oer aed 2,461 23 Sei convene 
Do United States............. + tl, Gelling Sed 2,475 59 ae 3,285 u 
To/from rest of world.... 8,637 74 1,711 41 8,413 77 1,172 7 
Do United Kingdom 589 5 676 16 546 5 461 10 
Do Europe (OEEC). 2,274 20 873 9 1,612 14 168 4 
Do American Republics|| 2.918 25 201 5 3,443 32 295 1 
Do All other... i 2.856 24 461 11 2,812 26 248 6 
_Do Sterling area 1,501 13 937 22 || _ 1,702 16 637 | ot 

















1 Exclusive of special categories. 
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INTERNATIONAL TRADE STATISTICS 





World Trade... 


e statistics were prepared by the In- 
tematiqnal Economic Analysis Division, Bu- 

of Foreign Commerce, U. 8. Department 
of Commerce. They are preliminary and sub- 
ject to revision. 

Export and import figures refer as far as 
ble to general trade, i. e., exports imclud- 
reexports and imports including all ar- 

rivals other than direct transit and trans- 
shipment trade. Figures for the following 
eountries, however, refer to special trade, i. e., 
ic exports and imports for consump- 

om: Canada (imports only). Guadeloupe, 

Honduras, Martinique, Panama, St. Pierre 
and Miquelon, Trinidad and Lae Argen- 
tina, Bolivia (imports only), Brazil (exports 
), Chile, French Guiana, Paraguay, Peru, 

, Uruguay, European countries (ex- 

cept Cyprus, Gibraltar, Ireland, Malta, and 
United Kingdom), French India, Indochina, 
Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Israel, Lebanon, Syria, 
Taiwan, Turkey, British Hebrides, French 
Hebrides, French Oceania, New Caledonia, 


Algeria, Angola, Belgian Congo, Canary Is- 
lands, Ca Verde Islands, Ceuta, Comoro 
Islands, Egypt, Eritrea, French Cameroons, 
French Equatorial Africa, French Morocco, 
French Somaliland, French Togo, French 
West Africa, Liberia (exports only). Mada- 
gascar, Melilla, ee Nyasaland (im- 
ports only). Portuguese Guinea, Reunion, St. 
ome and Principe, Tangier, and Tunisia. 

Imports are generally valued c. i. f. The 
following countries report imports f. o. b.: 
Australia, Canada, Cuba, Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama, Phil- 
pense, Northern Rhodesia, Paraguay, South 

est Africa, Southern Rhodesia, Union of 
South Africa, United States, and Venezuela. 
New Zealand reports current domestic value 
of the goods in the exporting countries for 
1952 and 1953. 

Exports are generally valued f. o. b. port 
of shipment except those from Canada and 
Union of South Africa which are valued f. o. b. 
inland port of shipment and from Anglo- 


‘Egyptian i= which are valued f.a.s. in 


the year 1 

Annual data cover calendar year except for 
the following: Iran, year end Etro 21 
of year stated; Ethiopia, year beginning De- 
cember 11 of preceding year; Liberia year 
ending August 31 of year stated. 

Quarterly and monthly data cover calendar 
period except for the following: Iran, quarter 
or month beginning twenty-first of preceding 


month; Ethiopia, quarter beginning eleven 
day of preceding month. . 


All country figures are as reported, without 
ea 7 ment for gold, silver, etc., except where 
ndicated. 


In most instances, data are derived from 
trade returns of the respective countries; in 
few cases, they have been taken 


8 , from 
United Nations “Monthly Bulletin of Statis- 


tics,” and from the International Monetary 
Fund “International Financial Statistics.” 


WORLD TRADE, BY COUNTRIES (IN MILLIONS OF UNITED STATES DOLLARS) 























































































Country : ; g 
First | Second | Third | Fourth Firet Second | Third = “a Novem- | Decem- 
quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter || quarter | quarter | quarter July August r October ber ber 1952 1953 
Exports 
-1 | 4,005.2 | 3,345.0 | 3,797.0 || 3,880.5 | 4,228.3 | 3,795.4 | 1,357.1 | 1,184.3 | 1,254.0 | 1,250.8 1,243.5 | 1,348.9 |/15,191.3 | 15,747.4 
-3 | 1,141.3 | 1,109.4 | 1,200.3 935.4 | 1,115.5 | 1,101.9 401.6 351.0 349.3 354.0 363.3 369.2 || 4,452.4 , 239. 
9 127.8 148.3 159.6 153.6 114.6 117.9 38.6 40.4 38.8 51.8 49.2 fo cc ccecs $02.5 |... cccees 
2 1 a wl 3 K ) Senne Fees Faw. Bore! Fe covuliued Bb dedeuese 
9 1.0 8 7 1.0 | Seem 
2 8.7 8.2 2.7 2.9 23.7 |2707**" 
0 1 1.0 1.1 1.2 7% D sarees 
2 8 1.0 1.3 2.0 . OB 1s ccsahin 
4 NY ieee Pea 27.7 8 n21.. 
8} 219.9) 166.9} 115.8 162.2 : 76.8 |... 
3 32.4 25.0 24.4 21.0 0 18.@-1....:<... 
“7 12.4 7.9 vy pet a 8 Wetec 
7 19.5 13.0 18.2 32.2 3 87.5 9g 
.0 13.0 7.6 11.4 14.0 : 52.0 |.. 
9 10.2 10.0 7.0 11.1 4 we bw 3 
3 17.2 14.4 8.6 17.3 24.4 50.3 |... > 
7 3.2 2.1 1.3 1.8 1.6 8.3)... " 
7 6.0 6.8 2.6 at Sait: 18.2 |.. A 
isstscenghbukdes othe dscgeet 189.7 178.8 730.6 |.. “ 
7 10.7 9.6 7.4 17.1 21.0 42.3 |.. é 
9 3.3 3.2 3.1 oe 4.1 12.7 |.. . 
7 20.4 7.9 18.1 52.0 19.9 88.3 |." : 
3 39.8 32.2] 30.2 36.7 41.0 134.4). . 
.8 2.6 2.0 2.0 2.9 3.1 9.4 /.... ° 
187.0 173.0 153.0 157.0 300.0 TR Ee ecccocvs 97.0 DIG Fain ncocctivvesent stihandas itunes kt SE 
35.4 39.3 36.0 ae EPSP SORTER SEERA! EF ee a a a. hes vewly cial aota 3 ern 
403, 2 293.1 349.6 362.9 311.8 292.8 407.8 97.6 143.2 167.0 173.0 kee eee ge 2, GREE Ic ceabéses 
11.0 11.8 11.7 13.1 9.8 kG RE 3.0 5S ee 
8.5 | 109.6] 105.4| 163.3 w.si- 293.4)... |S 52.6 461.8 
113.8} 100.4] 120.5| 126.6 133.1} 138.3 | 161.3 48:9 461.4 
13.6 16.5 24.4 24.5 16.1 14.0 18.5 4.0 79.1 
3.8 5.9 .6 1.8 4.7 4.2 04 04). 12.1 
1 1 1 le a« tian nadine s < 0s Huis dake odulica cine 4 
. Ms. Ee GTR Sah padi aiehiaientie dale mede 31.3 
50.0 58.8 69.6 60.4 41.9 7.0 64.6 21.5 eng 
31.9 37.1 61.8 78.1 66.3 fF Ss ee. RE 208.9 |. 
341.7 373.9 351.8 362.8 324.9 333.6 349.6 116.3 1,452.7 |. 
125.3 120.3 120.5 139.4 121.4 127.5 139.7 45.3 46.2 48.2 48.1 48.8 52.6 505.5 538.0 
689.9 611.4 538.9 590.1 549.9 558.0 540.4 181.1 168.7 190.5 206.2 8 aS x Of | eee 
11.3 11.6 14.5 13.0 9.2 9.8 12.2 3.8 5.7 2.7 3.7 | 9 Ret og Paps 
2.9 191.6 214.0 222.0 224.8 209.7 211.4 68.4 67.3 75.6 84.1 88.0 75.9 850.6 893.9 
171.1 159.5 175.6 175.9 104.4 133.5 167.5 60.0 56.1 * §1.4 59.5 54.5 52.6 682.0 572.0 
1,049.6 | 1,023.5 910.0 | 1,063.8 998.8 | 1,055.1 867.3 308.6 266.6 292.1 354.1 386.8 357.3 |} 4,046.9 4,019.4 
948.9 981.1 | 1,027.6 | 1,114.4 954.3 | 1,082.5 | 1,111.4 379.4 366.0 366.0 417.2 Gea A. . svanane 4,073.1 |. ae. 00% 
+ 5 4 7 7 .5 5 > | oe —- of Rae ELS 2.3 f apee a 
39.5 21.5 14.6 44.3 35.5 23.0 19.8 5.1 4.1 10.6 21.2 16.8 oa 119.9 cenccee 
9.3 5.7 11.0 13.2 8.6 7.7 12.1 2.7 4.6 4.7 4.1 6.0 |. ane 39.3 ececcee 
64.5 63.3 73.7 79.9 72.3 74.4 88.3 28.3 27.4 32.3 29.9 , FS 4 aie 284.1 evceccse 
379.1 330.6 311.5 367.4 343.7 350.6 362.5 129.8 112.8 119.9 137.6 135.1 abies 1,306.81. ckccccce 
Gh sc'cccnekeccees 1.6 1.7 1.1 9 1.Q 3.1 it) SRRRS Coe: 4 GR Re SS SR - Ry 2 * + eae 
, Netherlands............... 7.9 525.6 514.2 521.4 514.4 504.0 539.0 167.1 165.3 206.6 214.3 WR Giciscaecse 2, TBE ocecteds 
Norway ehccevececoeses 167.8 135.4 123.8 138.4 128.5 119.0 125.4 40.1 42.7 .S © nfo. 0c eT AAS ae ke es 
Son coccosccecces 56.0 57.6 58.4 65.6 || 46.3 50.5 53.0 16.5 17.8 18.7 24.2 90.6 ¢.- 335305 TT, ccenantt 
TEs soccccceccece 113.4 102.9 75.5 111.7 130.1 134.4 ]..... pa RS RR She os: | Rie Pst) 403.5 |....... ae 
Ramat 441.6 377.1 340.5 404.2 308.5 361.8 384.8 127.6 120.7 136.5 143.0 & EL eee 1,962.4 ]......... P 
Switzerland. .............. 261.4 256.1 265.3 317.3 286.0 288.0 298.7 104.7 85.8 108.2 111.1 109.5 111.7 1,100.1 , 204.9 
r ere 92.9 87.9 63.8 118.3 106.4 98.5 69.0 21.8 20.7 26.5 8 RRS BAR ar i WE Se wn aeiet 
Uni Kingdom.......... 2,187.0 | 1,857.9 | 1,716.3 | 1,871.0 1,835.3 | 1,831.4 | 1,848.2 680.4 579.6 588.6 663.4 696.9 650.2 || 7,632.2 , 524.7 
Yugoslavia. eas | 7.91 . 75.8 40.3 54.5 | 40.4 45. 41.2 13.0 12.1 16.1 14.7 20.2 22.6 246.5 184.6 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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WORLD TRADE, BY COUNTRIES (IN MILLIONS OF UNITED STATES DOLLARS)—Continued 


























































































































1952 | 1953 
Country } os £ | | | : 
First Second Third Fourth |} First Second Third | | Septem- Novem- | Decem- 
quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter || quarter | quarter quarter | July | August ber October | ber ber 1952 1953 
oe 
Exports—Continued . | 

Middle East: 

Re Mee 14.3 13.3 OEY Soke Oe ne et ae eet ; J 59.0 Centra 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudaa’.... 20.2 4.0 43.8 14.9 18.3 29.8 49.2 | 17.1 11.5 | 20.5 12.5 | 6.8 | 122.6 

Eaypt.----+-+-s0n0200v0e- 130.8} 61.4] 122.1) 102.4 96.9) 117.0] 65.6 | 28.8} 21.0] 15.8 36.9 33.8 | 416.8 H 
PEIDIN. o 0s cdcnedessocoes 16.0 10.9 9.5 6.9 22.3 18.0 16.6 on . a , 43.3 Hi 
Miwa cqadceccececcesses 36.8 25.9 39.2 49.3 = bee me iowes ee 151.1 Js 
Iraq ® 17.0 6.0 16.2 17.0 || 12-4 8.4 ‘ol 56.0 L 
Israel...... eecccece 18.2 10.4 Peet Rapseces | 22.7 12.2 9.2 | 3.2 3.3 2.8 | 4.1 3.8 WSS M 
i «is apedecadtovecessl. ccevars eben 6 Be 1.1 1.5 Et emeadhe + alata a ae Aa ER ED Shee oe OF Ne 
Lebanon *.... 10.0 64) 61) 12.7] 8.5 10.2 ty ee b. chceway + ls enee BES Bas eer: |} 35.3 N 
Libya. 1.3 ) i ae | rene — >2.1 &—- De ol Rea Mo S. ahedhon chee shoaeal: 6ectie 5.9 Py 
Syria... | —> 64.9 <— | —90.9 <—_| 37.9 Ty Ret eM ibed yind ence BR tsa" PRT, Meret, BS: ye 145.8 H 

Far East: | | - 
Afghanistan.......... oeaes 11.3 7.3 5.9 12.0 8.8 5.3 5.7 1.8 1.9 2.0 | 1.8 1.6 36.6 
a i Sa: ai | 61.1 69.9 59.4) 73.4 32.2 92.7 30.4 | | 263.7 oath 
Ceylon sceeeseepacee | 90.0 | 83.7 74.2 | 67.6 83.9 | 79.4 | 80.9 | 27.6 25.5 27.8 28.2 31.1 25.8 315.5 Ar 
French India. ...........- — > 4.8 — 1.6 | 1.7 1.0 | | 1] 8.1 Be 
SEES. oscavetceucs 113.5 | 115.7 135.6 142.5 135.7 | 135.3 | 8.9 38.5 | 30.2 | 30.2 37.1 | 35.2 | 36.2 || 507.3 Br 
India based 363.3 | 311.4 330.3 | 204.5 || -278.5 | 251.9 | 273.8 86. 1 84.2 103.5 | 1, 299. 5® Br 
Indochina (Vietnam, Cam- | Cc 

EEEMMD, vbovesdss: 36.5 32.3) 2.5} m1/) 244 | 117.0 Laue C 
Indonesia *®.............. 246.6 211.1} 213.7) 236.1 188.4) 194.9) 220.9 79.7 60.4 80.8 76.94 63.2 | 71.44) 907.5 7 Ke 
Di dtrupsedsdenccee se 356.4 326.8 288.9 300.7 79.9) 324.3) 316.3) 101.5) 11.2) 103.6) 107.8 106.6 | 138.9 |) 1,272.9] 197s Fa 
Tt plnemtnecadass< 3.0 6.3 | 8.0 9.3 7.7 | 11.7 | 14.0 9 | 7.1] 6.0 4.1 4.1 26.6 |. sce Fr 
NN. ON Sods icatbeee 360.4) 293.5 300.8 292.3 261.4 | 243.4 227.3 86.6 | 70.2 | 70.6 76.2 68.7 72.8 |} 1,247.0 951.1 Py 
North Borneo. ........... 6.8 5.2 4.5 | 5.3 4.4 | 4.3 1.5 31.8 |. cco Pe 
RED. cccencees 218.5 | 102.7 75.6 | 135.7 150.4) 94.4 99.4 38.3 34.5 26.7 28.0 " 532.5 |...00,., Su 
Philippines... ..........+.. 91.5) 97.5 77.0} 85.5) 93.5 100.0 99.5 37.5 32.5 29.5 30.0 30.0 351.5 | ee sewnns Ur 
dis oi6s's Cokeuss 143.3 sehsii Ve 
Taiwan (Formosa) '?...... 30.3 39.1 24.2 25.9 23.9 30.8 38.6 14.3 13.8 10.5 8.5 10.7 17.3 119.5 129.8 
vi cdd<thnetouge ec 322.5 |. .cubeel a 

| j } 

Oceania: | | Be 
EDA is. sccctdpese | 417.5 | 365.8); 333.6 564.9 495.5 | 505.9 412.7 | 171.1 108.4 133. 2 192.5 190.3 P 1,681.8 |. o05 C) 
British Hebrides. ......... ——}>.2 —<=—>.1 e— —}>.24— | 3 |. Saga De 
i Sis abas 0 me 6 4gheq0ee 4.3 4.3 | 7.8 8.0 3.6 4) 9.2 2.9 2.8 3.5 2.1 3.3 24.4 | sssuea ri 
French Hebrides.......... —} .6 €— po. > 5 €— —}.6|— 1.1 tees i Fr 
French Oceania........... 7 6 | 7 9 |} 5 2.9 |code Ge 
New Caledonia........... 1.3 1.3 | 1.7 2.1 |) 2.0 2.0 6.3 |. cau Gi 
New Zealand. ............ 187.3 197.9 | 145.5 143.6 || 181.2 213.5 | 110.2 36.5 34.5 9.2 42.9 674.3 | Gr 
Western Samoa.......... | ; 5.0 lee 

4 | | | Ire 

Africa: Its 
RN thins deroccesess |} 106.4] 101.5] 90.1 111.7 101. 1 98.3 89.1 33.2} 36.4 19.5 4.4] 31.8] 41.4 410.5 M: 
Rage: .......-cccceres 24.4 13.9 | 26.3 31.0 }} 30.8 | 18.4 28.7 | 7.2 | 9.7 11.8 95.7 Ne 
Belgian Congo '*......... 103.3 92.3} 104.4] 108.2) 91.1] 99.5 102.3 $2.9} 33.5 35.7 408.2 Ne 
British Somaliland. ....... 6 4 6 | 9 || 9 5 | .§ ei 2} is 4 2.6 | Po 
Canary Islands '5 ........ 29.9 37.0 | 26.4 27.2 i | 120.5 Sp 
Cape Verde Islands......... | 2.4 2.2 | 1.8 1.9 |) 1.9 2.3 | 2 | 1.5 | 8.3 | Sw 
ae | 4.1 4.3 2.7 2.1 |} 13.3 Sw 
Comoro Islands : | 4 4 1} > t<€ - 2.0}. Ty 
French Cameroons 20.8 16.7 8.9 16.7 |} 18.0 23.3 | 4 63.1 1. Un 
French Equatorial Africa 10.3 11.0 19.7 17.5 | 11.6 10.3 | 16.9 | 7.4] 4.8 | 4.6 58.4 | Ye 
Freach Morocco 81.5 69.9 | 57.2 64.9 1} 72.6 62.3 | 58.1 19.3 | 15.4 } 23.3 | 26.0 21.5 27.6 273.8 
French Somaliland. ....... | 2 3 | I 3 3 | 1.0 tiddle 
French Togo... .........- 3.3 3.8) 2.7 | 2.1 |] 3.4 | 5.1 | 11.9 } Ad 
French West Africa obecel 71.9 78.5 46.8 32.8 80.5 91.8 30.0 An 
SE cas ums <beeeones 4.7 5.8 | 3 | 2] 2) 3 I 05 2 .04 I 1.1 Eg 
DCS. Ue teneeoos 84.3 | 69.1 | a7 .3 50.6 || 91.8 72.9 4.0 13.4 11.3 9.4 41.3 Et 
Italian Somaliland. ...... 2.9 | 1.7 , 2 6.5 | Ira 
i tves csdhaiiineoes 27.1 23.5 | 16.0 16.5 21.1 15.0 1.8 3.5 83.2 Ira 
Se kes eicbebasceess 6.7 Isr 
Madagascar............. 15.0 | 20.7 2.3 41.3 14.6 12.7 93.6 Jor 
Mauritius. .........see ‘ 8.7 5.3 17.0 21.1 1 3.0 1.8 51.9 le 
EE iin ceeooccoctes | 2.3 | 3.1 2.1 2.3 9.8}. Lil 
Mozambique. ............ | 9.8 | 8.7 13.4 14.5 11.7 46.4 Sy 
SE stich it detenbeowes | 84.8 89.2 70.1 92.3 104.5 84.2 74.6 27.1 23.8 23.7 26.5 336.4 | 
Northern Rhodesia. ....... 58.2 | 55.0 | 61.0 57.1 56.3 64.3 | 73.6 | 26.2 23.1 24.3 26.0 231.3 Far Bay 
TS EE Re ae 4.7 | 3.4 | 5.6 4.0 4.5 4.4 6.3 2.8 1.7 1.8 17.6 Ag 
NN Seiicedee peneeeee 10.0 | 4.0 3.7 12.5 12.2 30.3 Bu 
St. Helena Te 2 | 2 03 05 | 05 04 4 Ce 
St. Tome and Principe. .... 2.5 | 2.1 PLI2<€ 1.3 2.4 7 3 2 2 6.8 Fr 
ie . a snc owswenee | 4 3 5 5 2 6 1.7 He 
Sierra Leone.............. 7.6 7.9 6.1 4.9 6.6 7.7 28.5 lac 
South West Africa. ....... 25.0 22.3 29.9 22.3 25.7 18.6 | 29.3 6.6 11.9 10.7 99.5 Inc 
Southern Rhodesia........ 28.5 47.2 | 57.1 7 31.0 53.5 | 58.0 20.9 18.4 18.8 14.4 13.4 171.5 }. 
Tanganyika. .........02.. | 34.1) 33.0) 32.0 35.1 |} = 29.0 21.2 7.4 7.2 134.3 | In 
a Tae J | | 7 5 6 8.4 I coe Jay 
Tunisia Leebeuneuhbeoss 24.9 | 21.4 20.9 42.4 24.7 30.7 25.9 a8 8.2 7.5 6.7 114.5 106.6 Ko 
CN, dee ie IE creek 28.0 45.5 38.6 | 23.3 28.9 | 33.1 9.0 | 5.9 sg gfe M; 
Union of South Africa. .... 2739.5 222.7 231.3 244.1 232.5 | 220.9 219.9 72.7 | 66.4 | 80.8 911.6 ae No 
Zansibar...........0se00- 4.1) 3.1 1} 2.8 4) = 3.7] 7 | 13 ; Pa 

. | i Ph 
Imports | | } Sar 
| | | Ta 

United States? ......ccccccces 2,779.3 | 2,620.24 2,533.9 | 2,775.1 || 2,782.7 | 2,847.2 | 2,674.0 907.6 841.0 925.3 813.2 848.9 | 907.7 ||10,717.5 | 10,807 Th 

PI. 1 «0% conacde Pecceccces 915.6 | 1,053.8 | 1,032.9 | 1, 118.1 1,021.2 | 1,229.9} 1,131.4 408.8 349.3 | 373.4 364.6 | 357.7 4,120.4 |. canes 

TR RPE. 6p t nae 195.1 192.4 176.0 175.7 154.8 | 180.8 204.0 70.2 65.1 | 68.7 | 69.6 | 77.0 | : 739.2 a Oceania 

St. Pierre and Miquelon 5 7 6 1.0 || . 8) 2.8 cove De 

| 1 

Central America and Antilles: 1} | | Fj 
OS PARES 6.1 6.4 $.7 6.5 || 6.6 6.2 5.3 2.0 1.6 1.8 | 2.0 Pre 
Barbados............+ ids 8.3 7.0 61} 82 6.8 6.6 7.0 2.5 2.2 2.3 Fr 
DE ntcktre scnccane éve 8.3 7.3 8.2 | 8.3 || 8.1 8.3 7.4 2.4 2.4 2.6 BE evih aes ah ba vedends Ne 
British Honduras.......... 2.4 1.9 2.2 | 2.2 |i 1.9 1.8 1.9 7 6 _ RR ae See Ne 
CNG Mai «+. 0-coscedons 15.8 16.4 | 16.8] 18.9 9.2 6.2 | 6.6 6.4 5.3 pf: } eee We 
Cuba SIE] 161-8 | 61-1 | 145.4] 150.0 |} 132.2] 119.4 | 42.8 | 
Dominican Republic........ . ‘ 22.5 | tf eee 6.8 | De Meee x0 cblncan ade sisdewedes ten esuns Africa: 
Guadeloupe Chon SE: 9.4 | 9.2 | 8.3 8.6 | Ee Me idilas i A, Alg 
Guatemala... sroerl ost tl wi7t) ssl es 6.37 KET... or ponactiainpticaaialgcnecG Diebiimcnleriegeameyaane 75. Ao 

See footnotes at end of table. Bel 
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WORLD TRADE, BY COUNTRIES (IN MILLIONS OF UNITED STATES DOLLARS)—Continued 












































































































































































ee 
1952 1953 
| 
Country , ‘ . : 
First Second Third | Fourth First Second | Third Septem- Novem- | Decem- 
53 quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter || quarter | quarter | quarter July August ber October ber ber 1952 1953 
_—_—— OT . 
Iuporrs—Continued 
Centra America and Antilles— 
Continued e 
15.7 12.3 12.1 12.9 10.5 11.5 OB: Pitas. sinks. 
14.1 4.2 14.7 14.7 12.6 15.5 57.6 
26.1 27.8 23.7 23.9 23.5 22.9 101.5 
2.0 2.3 2.1 2.4 2.0 2.4 8.9 |. 
11.4 9.5 8.1 9.6 8.6 oe 38.6 |. 
BOGE SAY, Se aah 206. 1 178.6 808.0 |. 
9.0 8.7 10.4 11.7 9.3 9.9 39.7 |. 
16.0 18.8 20.0 19.2 15.7 17.9 74.5 
18.1 17.7 16.8 15.2 y7.5 ete e 67.8 . 
36.0 37.2 33.6 35.5 1.1 32.2 142.3 
3.6 3.6 3.2 3.2 2.8 2.7 98.2 Viscdessde 
329.3 289.0} 242.0 189.0 140.0 170.6 __¥ } ueten 60.5 RE ree eee) le tee skveeah me - <higtinns 
478.4 628.2} 684.8] 441.3] 355.2 279.2 | 346.4] 327.8 106.2 117.3 104.3 117.6 SB.  eccsur 1,986.0 |. ...000.. 
un 11.1 14.3 11.4 10.6 10.0 5 eee SB . 4. dv kokee deus pours. viv cotubecetdeehaeiie tadeseuk 3-4. osdonse. 
81.9 85.4 91.2 112.4 79.6 76.2 30.2 Lg Ge RR A YES RR Lh 3 Seeomey 
tae 104.8 95.8 99.8 101.9 108.6 118, 2 129.1 47.4 39.7 42.0 39.0 39.7 42.1 402.3 476.9 
815.7 12.0 14.4 14.5 15.6 17.1 15.7 18.8 7.1 6.2 5.5 | Re SARI GBB bisccesss. 
73.6 3.3 1.0 3.6 4.4 9 4 3 a | .2 1.4 SNE ap Res: oat S.6H. cecstcee 
ack 1.4 2.1 2.5 ee Teeee 3 aoveeeebe Oe tie Shas RSS oh tee a eS sted won 6.2 Lidinentne 
951.1 ; ete OF, SSENT 1G SCE PRR, EU RO es a es és sets 42.0 |. .ccseee- 
fae 65.6 75.6 71.6 74.7 71.4 77.1 76.1 25.7 27.5 KER IRE A Oe Bed Ry oe 1 ¥ Pcenemhe 
a | 74.0 58.3 64.9 60.0 44.3 44.8 }...... es PR (Pee APES rh SR i 957.3 tikscoedss 
wakes BS 170.3 192.6 171.6 188.0 177.6 186.4 179.1 65.4 59.3 54.4 eS ey ee ee RD ie OSE 
129.8 
J 0008 H ‘ 
Seasie veof..| S08 174.6 | 145.8 138.1 139.0 147.8 117.1 38.3 40.6 38.2 42.0 48.6 52.3 651.7 546.8 
Belgium-Luxembourg.......} 645.6 | 588.1 589.8] 634.3 595.1 584.1 597.0} 202.5 188.3 206.2} 212.8] 208.1 ]......... 9.0008 |. vccaaxts 
a | 14.5 15.0} 12.0] 15.6 14.6) 14.7 14.2 4.5 5.2 4.5 5.0 rh. Scania OF.0 | nicuaths 
Deomark.................| 265.1 230.6 219.6 247.0 257.2 227.5 | 246.7 84.4 72.3 90.1 91.9 89.0 88.1 962.2 | 1,000.3 
SIS oss ccccccscecs | 205.4 239.1 177.8 169.8 126.5 138.5 124.9 41.9 42.3 40.8 46.2 40.9 52.8 792. 1 529.8 
aol i France... 1,363.6 | 1)188.9] 960.8 | 1,034.0 || 1,110.6 | 1,084.0] 965.9) 340.4] 288.5) 337.1 316.6 | 349.6} 330.4 || 4,547.3 | 4,166.1 
vdia Germany, Fed. Rep.* | 1,029.6 852.8 7.4} 1,106.1 || 915.7 925.6 | 942.4 310.8} 300.2] 329.1 348.1 WaVi.:..:. 3, 853.9 ote 
sede Gibraltar 5.8 5.5 4.1 4.5 | 4.8 4.9 4.0 1.2 1.6 1.2 PE Weeares Mes ee MO hiss iccicé 
ie Greece... | 93.4 88. 1 80.7 84.1 | 72.4 73.6 67.9 23.9 23.6 19.2 22.6 OT }.. ccowess 946.3 |... 00ers 
debi Jeeland . eeee ae | 15.7 11.9 15.6 || 13.2 15.5 13.9 4.5 3.9 5.5 7.3 TOA. divas 3 GBA | ..cncesai 
Ireland | 144.9| 120.9} 96.3] 118.0 || 126.6] 123.3] 118.7] 43.7] 96.6] 37.5] 61.6|.........|....00... 482.2 [20002222 
Italy 5 | 589.6) 607.8] 561.2) 682.4 || 619.8) 607.3] 548.7 192.2 165.2 191.3 193.5 eee ef ee 
396.1 Malta . | 14.4 13.2 12.7 16.5 14.5 13.4 TD es eee RES Ri A REE Se Rh GF Biscaseaes 
‘ Netherlands.. .......... 611.5} 566.9] 523.4 568.1 || 556.8| 5875.3| 607.6 202. 4 197.0 | 208.2 217.8 | - 216.5 -|.....0.. 2,269.9 | .ecesees 
ediaes Norway | 217.4 222.6 196.7 236.0 || 241.0 223.9 198.0 60.8 63.9 Re OR Fo S38. 4 Eo vélegdes 
f Portugal 87.3 92.1 81.6 88.6 | 74.1 73.5 79.6 26.8 26.9 25.9 24.1 U8 F eppeaes. 349.6 |... sewees 
is Spain ®... | 98.7] 134.8 131.9 153.2 || 149.0 131.7 Te ag Eee ee: ree mange ot Sete) er ee i Bere S18.F |... ccdye 
diss Sweden | 477.2] 426.3 405.2} 418.0 || 379.0] 396.0] 367 2 125.2 113.0 129.0 141.1 eS ey Eh ee 
RE Switzerland ceseeseee] 92M 5 | 306. 5 281.9 295.0 || 272.2} 293.7 288.7 104.2 85.4 99.1 111.4 103.4 113.3 || 1,204.9 | 1,182.8 
oie Turke he he 117.5,| 138.7 152.6 147.0 || 118.4 127.0 135.3 45.9 44.8 44.6 O6.3-1. oe. $55.9 |......... 
odie United Kingdon .+-| 2,762.3] 2,572.6 | 2,205.9 | 2,200.5 |] 2,288.0 | 2,450.1 | 2,308.4] 820.5] 697.9] 754.4 783.5 | 762.2 | 788 9,741.3 | 9,365.7 
“os Yugoslavia suebe i 78.5 105. 4 91.3 97.7 | 108.5 118.5 90.0 36.7 28.4 24.9 26.6 22.4 28 373.0 394.2 
Nes Middle East : | 
al Aden . 42.3 40.7 34.8 39.9 j]....... ’ " 
oe Angio-Egyptian Sudan 46.1 44.4 44.9 49.1 \| 36.7 35.5 35.0 13.5 
pers } 170.1 | 155.1 131.3 171.8 || 102.6 131.7 127.0 36.8 
| 12.2) 12.1 9.6 12.5 |} 12.1 15.8 |, 15.1 ri 
Iran 48.8 36.4 41.4 38.6 || e based 
As a 44.0 39.0 44.4 | 46.0 || 48.2 41.6 j 
Israel... . 87.9 98.6 93.9 | 73.4 68.0 70.3 22.4 
si Jordan |} 1.8) 43.4 12.2 
oodheers Lebanon ° 38.3) 33.5} 37.8] 48.8 ]/ 39.1 40.1 43.8 | ——— 
‘ Deis bs ccccee } 2.11 2.7 || —>4.3 €— ER Ben Bee 
Syria. . se | ——>68.7 &— | —74.3<€— || 32.8 9B. J cesecessfeseepees 
Far East: 
Aghanistan .... iba ai 7.6 7.0 6.6 7.1} 5.5 
clseuenl Burma Sat sSebes 37.1 | K 49.1 55.7 37.0 
ae BEE ctncdsoches 94.8 | 2.2 | 81.8 88.9 | 77.4 
sae French India : 
beneest Hong Kong | 175.2| 149.4) 162.2] 1746 |) 190.5 
eS Bs: India... 570.4 470.7 352.1 290.1 |) 274.1 
~ deen Indochina (Vietnam, Cam- 
FE - bodia, Laos) | 422.1 114.9 108.9 103.0 104. 1 
Wee ia 0 200.5 212.2 252.7 248.8 162.3 
ee Japan Ui Vidasie wobad 469.0 524.4 497.7 537.7 || 546.7 
168.4 | SRE 13.1 10.4 16.8 13.9 | 31.6 
ieee SR RRSRENER 353.8 316.0 290.3 308.8 || 266.4 
pe Fae North Borneo. ........ 5.6 6.0 5.4 6.0 5.4 
.coell Pakistan |) teeanthe 187.6 173.5 | 143.8] 104.8 || 98.2 
Philippines seasons 122.0} 100.0) 111.5 88.0 102.0 
aiwan (Formosa) 2° | : | 28.! ‘ : 
——_ paenbieenth Seta Saris, eekee mers ar 
Uveania: | ] - 
Australia wane 684.6 474.3} 295.1 266.0 || 202.2 289.9 353.5 116.6 118.0 118.9 113.1 399.6 |... <3 ap-|] t, 720.8 |. cccesess 
British New Hebrides; ..... —>}>.44——- |... ol — >. 1e——- |...... Sr or tr ere ee eeees os seeve 
SCR Spee |} 5.6 7.5| 84 8.8 | 5.6| 5.6 7.5 2.9 2.2 2.4 2.5 B.S f. ctsetel 30.2 |...... aes 
ine French New Hebrides... ...| —>.6 @——— |........ fl > 3 EE imine teeth ole, 6 BOG Ge SD Teedpuces 
ae French Oceania.....,..... 1.4 1.3 | 1.0 1.0 | inks cecqebbant => sts [eens sda Lhe as <towndlit so[ooccdsessfescdenskebe soackees 4.8 Joccces eee 
caneeeee New Caledonia. ......... | 2.0 2.3 2.1 1.9 1.7 BL tess: syens view dutasBiehy suk ghMepepakes Bcetneaes 0.3 |..cecsene 
per es iv crenaccents | 191.8 180.1 160.6 111.7 107.1 105.1 123.5 44.9 38.7 po.8 MR Tientinckinin's a 0083 J. cocscans 
Western Samoa........... . ‘ aed : slic 00600 ccctecos ves cebndec chic stbedonby ¢ cis beacdacnenlanbn pine tbss) bine Sf ee 
Africa: o 
, a's 168.5 159.9 137.8 171.6 || 141.5 142.6 123.9 47.2 39.2 43.2 49.4 BO.0}. SE: 638.4 |....... 
si = SSSR Reeernenee 20.1; 20.1 26.1 25.0 | 20.4 18.3 22.8 10.0 6.3 TO be Ra ECR Rat Ce gree 
Congo 14 """""" 91.9! wes! 139! 10.91 seal o82) ge7t ogn7! oss t oom CIE ce ccceal QB tee ec rzees 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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WORLD TRADE, BY COUNTRIES (IN MILLIONS OF UNITED STATES DOLLARS)—Continued 


























1952 | 1953 \ Annual t 
Country l l - —an 
First Second Third Fourth First Second Third | | Septem- | Novem- | Decem- | 
quarter | quarter | quarter quarter oo jaz wane July August er October ber ber | 1952 1953 
vee Sal a > Deine Pll. BT es 
Imports—Continued | 
Africa—Continued | 
British Somaliland. ........ 1.3 1.4 1.1 2.0 |} 1.3 | 1.4 1.1 | 7 4 | 3 if Ties as 5.8 |, 
Canary Islands '5.......... 29.9 33.6 31.5 32.8 seal acai alt sd. «cide di vtahanitenansetn ale aebe HS % SAR 1 ee af 127.8 |, 
oe Yew Sees ohehped 2.5 2.8 2.1 1.7 1.6 8.3 |... 9 | 9 Subbsatiicdehsasloorgcasesteeds — 9.0 |, 
Cesta 18, Riskette 6.5 7.8 5.1 4.5 is coaiie F staniiiaee ERS. 4 Sante hndehteb onkeikeaiedechbdevelt 23.8 
Ctedchéaes 3 y > |.cedese-s]] ——P1.3 — | PA SRE ERIE CORED FRE Wy Rg et i 2.5 
Deonsh Cametenas......... 7.3 29.7 24.2 25.4 21.4 SF, ddan cheoweey RE oh ib sti BES aches Spans | 106.6 
French Equatorial Afrirs.... 28.7 29.5 30.7 26.1 21.9} 21.6 20.3 8.6 5.6 B.8 fi.5 enauecal 115.0 | 
French Morocco. ......... 145.7 137.0 23.5 109.6 |} 110.3] 121.0 128.7 45.2 47.9 35.7 | 43.0 39.9) 47.1 515.8 | 
French Somaliland........ 4.9 5.4 4.2 | 5.5 te a RE I a HE age, SEES ee 20.1 | 
French Togo.............. 4.3 4.0 2.5 | 2.6 3.1 3.2 | Rcncie clude shes oilers S. soddibowictaa divs» Whuddbhe hiteeecase 13.3 |. 
French West Africa......... 107.0 84.6 78.8] 79.4 || 86.3 76.1 arc ae tnaee iM, ialoke « Uibubutinn s¥. ooake ns 349.9 |. 
mbia. . hz. 3.2 2.1 2.3 | 2.8 eI 1.5 | 1.3 | 4| 5 | 4 4 7 10.4 
Gold Coast 50.5 43.4 45 3 48.1 |) 53.0 | 7.1 | 44.1 | 14.8 | 13.0 | Sh, cubencs «1h neh ope 187.3 | 
Italian Somaliland... ...... 4.1 3.7 3.8 3.2 || neil ssthbsveeasncfets scaygihies des 14.7 
Kenya ABIES eee es 42.1 35.6 40.9 47.4 || 30.8 35.7 | 4A Sa <o RRS © Ae 166.0 |., 
SE TM daeeccabatesetl«<-+ceoes beauties Eh T. £dtideatblesh Chae Peletoukt hho dh ctx Aimmuhi talc kein tts 0 ensths 18.1 [oo 
NIUE << ce cccescecce: 27.1 35.7 34.3| 36.4 26.4 Red Speeds Mabeics tidy Anvcovchsvinsepadbentocscons 133.6 |... 
BIEL) didn cndssceeecs 9.8 14.6 12.5 11.6 RE NN de bcos Dnt Us hats se wccav als com ebeeu cheb cael els bab abeeahcpievnns 48.4 |, cose 
Melilla !5.........ceeeee: 2.2 2.3 2.3 1.6 | ‘ dee Dr ebenler dhettbahh «virvesaser 8.4 ]}.. 
Mozambique.............. 17.0 18.8 20.6 | 19.4 19.2 ea , aie Serbs ait Seen ole 75.9 }.. 
SACS Bodh. solabes’s 83.9 78.6 76.5 74.4 76.4) 72.8 69.8 | 22.8 23.4 23.7 GBD 1 ice civonsfavecese 313.4 |, 
Northern Rhodesia.........| 24.1 27.4 34.7] 33.5 4.31) 36.2} 37.2) 12.1 | iso] ia2 13.5 |....... 119.7 |. 
Nyasaland............... 4.3 7.0 8.1] 5.1 4.6 5.4 | 6.1 | 2.2 | 1.9 | 2.0 geet tsnpeoas 24.6 |. 
SA Sere ee 7.5 11.8 | 10.8 | 9.3 7.3 moe ees LsavBeges wabebetes dchenseosslineesten 39.4 | 
SONOR, .s 5. ~<a ccceee .09 2 1 2 08 2 OL s.<00uead eobaans eves dwnintidnan ens ols ne onsoctthacwnns 8 |, cone 
St. Tome and — ohae 1.4 1.1 | 1.1 8 1.0 4 3 © Pid ebetianssineutend | 4:7 |... can 
Seychelles cn 4 6 -6 | 4 4 5 i CROSS site Boban 2.0 |. coum 
Sierra Leome..............- 8 6.3 ae 7.5 7.6 7.5 ; ; as [:sseeeene 
South West Africa......... 1 14.6 15.0 14.6 15.4 17.5 17.5 5.0 6.7 5.8 56.4 | 
Southern Rhodesia......... 7.5 65.6 69.5 55.1 53.3 4.8 | 55.5 | 18.7 17.8 19.0 17.8 18.0 247.7 
Tanganyika. . , .6 27.1 32.1 23.2 18.1 | 21.5 7.7 105.0 
SEMOET... .. rove vecees Sante doVegs 8.0 | 8.4 | OT) sn and. daseoen' 36.6 | 
RS, bE ore conedi 9.9 35.6 43.8) 56.0 35.1} 44.6 35.0 ee 9.6 14.2 15.4 13.5 185.4 157.9 
SS DRE. os eccecsi 8 15.9 14.2 | 19.1 |} 19.8 | 14.9 5 68.0 |... 
Union of South Africa : 319.6 237.8 | 267.1 || 295.7} 298.3 304.1} 107.7 101.3 ee eeeael Bari 1, 150.1 |. ame 
Zanzibar. . 0 3.0 3.0 | 3.3 | 3.2 3.4 OT LE SI pee! Ss 2 eas ee 13.3 |.. oe 






































1 Figures shown in this column are not necessarily the sum of the 
monthly figures because of adjustments made only in the cumulative 
totals by reporting countries. 

2 See section on “United States Foreign Trade.’’ 

* Excluding reparations through September 1952 
were completed. 

*Includes trade with Soviet Zone of Germany. 
ete Italy includes trade of Trieste under Anglo-American administra- 

on. 

a’, 1953 includes monthly data for Ceuta, Canary 
Melilla and Balearic Islands. 

t Excludes exports of camels. 

* Excludes pipeline exports of crude petroleum. 

* Excludes trade of petroleum companies for their own use and of 
international refugee organizations for Israel. Exports of crude pet- 
roleum imported from Iraq and refined in Lebanon are excluded. 

%#” Excludes trade of the Free Territory of Rhio (Riow) with excep- 


when payments 


Islands, 


tion of exported tin, tin ore, and bauxite 

™ Includes land trade except Government account 
January through June 1952. 

2 Export exchange settlements. 

“8 Estimated. 

™% Includes Ruanda Urundi. 

ad ag | 1953 monthly data included with Spain. 

% Data exclude imports into free trade areas. 

% Excludes imports from Canal Zone. 

% Excludes trade with Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 

” Excludes economic aid and relief goods receipts valued at 
million for 1952 and $96 million for January-July 1953 (not including 
United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency shipments). 

*Import exchange settlements. Excludes imports financed by 
Mutual Security Agency valued at $73.5 million in 1952, and also 
those financed by private funds abroad valued at $2.9 million in mm 


land trade from 





U. S. Foreign Trade . 


These statistics were prepared by the In- ferred from Type 


tries is generally according to country of 
timate desination; classification is by e 

of consignment if destination is not known, 
Imported goods are credited to the a 
in which the products are mined, grown 
manufactured. Countries for which average 


I, for which no detail is exports in the recent periods amounted to 
ternational Economic Analysis Division, Bu- i he ange + comme? to type II, $35,000,000 or imports to $25,000,000 on an 
, * oe z ; with detail by commodity (but not by coun- annual basis, and a few countries having 
reau of Foreign Commerce, U. 8. Department try), making available for the first time since smaller trade, are shown separately. 
of Commerce. They are derived from figures early 1949 complete totals for a number of Import figures cover foreign merchandise 
compiled by the Bureau of the Census and important items (for example, tractors and received in the United States Customs area. 


include revisions issued through December automobiles). 


Commodity 


data for 1952 have Values are those reported at foreign port of 


been adjusted accordingly export, and therefore, exclude insurance, 
Export figures by continent and country The export figures cover all merchandise transportation, and other charged incident t 
are not total exports but exports exclusive of shipped from the United States Customs area arrival in the United States. General imports 
those items designated for omission from with the exception of supplies destined to represent merchandise éntered immediately 
country figures by present security regula- United States Armed Forces Abroad for their upon arrival into merchandising or co 
tions. These items are referred to as “special own use. Civilian supplies sent to occupied tion channels plus commodities entered Mae 
category,’’ Type I and II, exports. areas through United States Armed Forces, bonded customs warehouses for storage. Ite 
Total exports and figures for selected areas Mutual Security Program shipments, and ports for consumption are merchandise @ 
include “special category"’ exports. Commod- other aid and relief shipments are included tered immediately upon arrival into Mer 
ity figures include ‘“‘special category.’’ Type as well as commercial exports. Values are chandising or consumption channels pis 
Tr items, except as noted. Effective January f.a.s. port of export. withdrawals from bonded customs warehouse 


1953, a number of commodities were trans- 


Distribution of exports by 


areas and coun- for consumption. 


UNITED STATES TOTAL TRADE 























Monthly | Quarterly 
. i |} : | Annual 

Item 1952 1953 1952 | 1953 1] 

= lee \ < atin 
o| 1 
Novem-| Decem- | | Nevem- Decem- || Fourth First | Second | Third | Fourth | 
October ber | ber | October; ber | ber quarter | quarter quarter quarter | quarter 1952 1958 

VALUE | | ] | 
Exports, including reexports. .. mil. dol. ./1,215.7 |1,190.4 |1,390.8 |1,250.8 |1,243.5 |1,348.9 ||3,797.0 |3,880.5 |4,228.3 3,795.4 |3,843.2 ||15,191.8 |15, 7474 
MSP mili shipments | saat. ccat FRA 195.0 | 282.9 | 233.5 215.9 } 215.3 || 651.0 886.9 |1,076.5 | 875.5 664.7 ||1,987.9 3,508.6 
Total, excludin SP dias» behave do..../j1, b42:6 | 995.4 j1, 107.9 1,017.3 |1,027.6 |1,133.6 ||/3,146.0 [2,993.6 (3,151.8 |2,919.9 |3,178.5 | 13, 203.4 }12, 243.8 
Exports, United States merchandise.do. .. .'1,207.1 '1,180.9 1,381.6 |1,238.1 1/2338 |1'339°6 lis’ 769.6 '3.847.8 '4'197.4 (3,769.0 (3'811.5 |/15,039.2 115,625.28 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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UNITED STATES TOTAL TRADE—Continued 
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f= J - 
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Ey “ be Zz SERSEASESERRSS RETR HESS a ah = Lod NOR x SHB Sa cre C8 CD ot ot - AN 
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£ 22s Ree g Sererereeneectoner SHANNA Hote AD AOMOMAWM eccddneedgaecdaseern = 2 20 00 & 
ip Oo} eesans SMS ERSEAGS 69 AADHNEMOATOFSORMOHS an a Sane arn - oar 
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UNITED STATES TRADE BY AREAS AND COUNTRIES—Continued 
— 
Monthly 1 Quarterly i} 
1] Annual 
Item 1952 1953 1952 1953 
- | . . | | . a 
October | Novem-| Decem- | October | Novem-| Decem- || Fourth | First | Second | Third | Fourth || 1952 | 1958 
ber ber | ber ber | quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter 
EXPORTS INCL. REEXPORTS—Cont. GENE 
Asia AND OcEANIA—Continued | !] 
| ' 
Far East; total......... -oo+ O....) 150.9) 189.0) 177.2) 155.0 | 179.5 | 203.5 || 467.1] 458.3] 437.9] 467.8} 537.9 |) 2,047.9 190,29 
Southern, Southeastern and | ; | } Western 
Eastern Asia................ do....J 129.2 | 126.9] 155.9} 143.6] 156.5] 181.2 |] 411.9] 417.2] 402.6 27.5 | 481.4 || 1,821.3 | 1,728.6 » [ran.. 
British Malaya...... |. || | do...) 2.9 24] 2.9] 2.3 2.5| 3.0 8.2 7.4) 8.0 7.9 7.6 || 36.2) "gro Israel 
eel PRG . eS 5.5 9 | 1.0 | 5 | 3 | 9 || 7.4) 2.0] 2.1] 1.5 1.7 || 25.8 12 Kuwai 
China, including Manchuria.do.."||.... * Pees est: BE ose ks RS SS SRS ae eae Saudi 
Outer Mongolia... .. Pe “SS a os. Gow cehwy Gwent of oo viceee [> -0:010:2-0-0-0 aro 6 an lar Bast 
MPENOOE soc Sideccccecsi do.... 3.6 1a). 8.6 2.6F- 8.6) 3:38 7.4 8.8 8.9 8.2 8.6 | 26.5 $5 Southe 
ET condGha nécodens me.) WAi\ BAL 3.21 11.6) 7.2 10.8 36.6 59.7 32.3 30.5 29.0 || 380.1 151.5 East 
Indoeltina................ do... 2.9 2.9 3.3| 2.8] 2.2 3.81 9.0 8.6 9.5 9.7 8.9 || 37.7 36.6 Bi 
Indonesia............... do....} 10.0 13.1} 11.8 | 7.5) 8.2 8.1 34.8 25.7 24 2 30.4 23.8 || 132.4] 1067 Ce 
Japan RS do....| 54.8] 51.2] 52.7} 62.8} 75.3 83.2 |} 158.7] 141.8] 146.2] 160.2] 221.3 || 621.7) @ens c 
Korea, Republic of......... do... 3.3 | 5.5 | 15.2 3.4 6.3 8.3 || 24.0 25.5 20.1 29.9 17.9 | 93.7 93.5 
Pakistan........... a “eee 3.6 5.6 10.5 11.0 16.9 9.1 19.7 14.1 6.2 41.2 36.9 | 54.7 98.5 O 
Philippines, Republic of... .do... 21.5 24.0] 27.8 28.8 23.6 33.3 || 73.3 84.0] 102.3 79.2 85.7 || 282.6] 851.2 In 
Thailand-(Siam)...........do... 5.1 | 5.0] 4.7 | 4.8 4.3 4.7 |) 14.8 15.1 15.1 12.9 13.9 57.9 56.9 In 
Meso cc clots aT ea 5.2 | 5.7 4.7 | 5.6 5.8 12.1 |} 15.6 21.4 24.3 12.7 23.5 | 60.4 81.9 In 
Australia Se SORE do 16.6 10.2 16.9 9.1 18.8 18.4 || 43.7 31.8 26.8 29.7 46.2 176.7 134.5 Ja 
New Zealand............-..... do 4.7 1.2 3.9 1.4 3.4 3.5 || 9.8 7.5 7.1 8.6 8.3 42.7 81.4 os 
! | Ph 
AFRICA H z 
| | 
Belgian Congo.............. mil. dol.. 8 7.0 5.2 3.2 4.9 5.6 || 17.0 14.2 15.2 16.5 13.7 | 70.3 59.6 Austral 
Egypt..... Sie hele sn Mitte ne of Re Et 4.6 2.6 3.3 4.2 2.7]] 19.4 14.8 12.4 22.9 10.2 76.2 60.2 New Z 
a en ie do... 9 1.1 1.3 | 5 2.0 8] 3.3 2.2 2.4 8.0 3.2 | 26.1 15.8 
Union of South Africa. eee BOL Fe 13.5 16.9| 18.6 13.4 16.1 |} 45.1 61.1 53.1 49.8 43.1 |) 214.5] gon 
British West Africa, total ®. |. |. do... 1.5] 1.4 24/ 1.0 1.9 2.2] 5.3 4.0 4.6 4.7 5.1 || 21.2) ms 
French West Africa ®........... tee an *- 18 1.1 12]) 3.6 3.4 3.6/ 3.8 3.5 || 20.8 M4 ieee 
4 { —__=—=|_{_——=———— | —————— SS OOOO OOOO) OOOO eee) OSS eS ee O == C 
Sterling area countries?........ do 133.6 | 109.6 54.7 | 120.2) 134.6) 147.2 || 397.9) 405.6 | 336.1 | 356.9 402.0 || 1,861.9 | 1,50n8 oa E 
i} British 
GENERAL IMPORTS | | Honia 
Total general imports. .... mil. dol...} 918.1 | 804.5 1,052.6 | 813.2 | 848.9 | 907.7 |!2,775.1 |2,782.7 |2,847.2 |2,674.0 |2,569.8 ||10,717.5 [100m Liberia . 
i Diitte ons nvsmdbancee wee 218.9 | 202.2 | 229.0| 201.4| 207.7/ 211.6 650.0 583.9 | 644.8 | 611.9 | 620.7 || 2,386.5 | 2.468 Cnion of : 
American Republics... . do 287.2) 250.4 | 355.9 | 212.2 | 239.1) 301.4 || 893.5 | 957.3 879.4 | 853.2 | 752.7 || 3'411.1 | 3,4888 
estern Europe...............do....| 187.6 | 172.8] 198.2| 194.1] 193.7] 182.1] 558.6| 557.4| 591.2] 576.7| 569.8 || 1:984.5 2,295.1 Sterling a 
Dependencies of Western Europe.do....| 75.3| 65.7| 100.4 71.7 79.0 88.8 || 241.4] 234.8] 243.7| 205.4} 239°5 || 10452) Send 
Other areas........ --sceeee-@O....) 149.2) 113.4) 169.1) 133.8] 129.5] 123.8 || 431.7] 449.4 | 488.1 | 426.8 | 387.1 || 1/890.1 | 1,75L8 
Northern North America.......do....| 219.2 | 202.3] 229.0] 208.6 | 207.9 | °211.7 || 650.5 | 583.9| 645.0] 612.8| 621.3 || 2'389.6 | 24eee a 
Southern North America...... . do....| 86.2 83.7] 134.5 60.4 72.2 | 104.9 || 304.5] 409.1] 353.8] 278.0] 237.6 || 1,351.7 | 1,278 
South Ameriea........... ; do 221.7 | 183.2) 245.5] 165.9, 188.0] 220.1 || 650.4] 609.0| 572°8| 621.3} 574.0 || 2,284.0 | 23m 
EE atin. Cdckamese oy aso. do 190.7 | 175.5 | 201.3) 198.0] 196.1] 184.6 || 567.5 | 567.5 | 603.0] 585.4 | 578.7 || 2,029.2 | ,amne ‘i 
Sh cavbceel>s PR ea & Y do.. 149.8) 114.1) 157.4) 129.2) 121.2) 111.0 || 421.3] 414.8 | 448.7] 399:9]| 361.4 |) 1,813.3 | 2,@@ho Crude ma: 
SEDs cabs vccccs ehooces do 15.5 10.0 28.0 9.8 13.5 15.5 || 53.5 51.3 67.1 44.6 38.8 | 243.0 201.9 Indexes 
Dcd icuases Sig indaes nny a .do 35.0 35.7 56.8 48.3 50.1 59,8 |} 127.4] 147.1] 156.7 | 182.1] 158.1 606.8 | 6940 
| Crude f 
2 00r 
Western HEMISPHERE | Indexes 
Canada mil. dol...| 218.9} 202.2] 229.0| 201.4| 207.7] 211.6 || 650.0] 583.9] 644.8] 611.9 620.7 || 2,386.5 | 2,468 
American Republics, total.........do....| 287.2 | 250.4 | 655.9) 212.2] 239.1| 301.4 || 893.5| 957.3| 879.4 | 853.2| 752.7 || 3,411.2) Spams Manufact 
RR Da Ss ib doe nae + i'd 2 Ds wrod 29.5 33.0 51.4 19.6 21.1 27.2 |} 113.9] 123.8 95.5 67.9 67.9 410.0 355.1 Indexes. 
Central American Republics. ....do... 10.0 | 8.8 23.3 6.6 7.5 22.5 42.1 94.4 70.4 33.7 36.6 215.8 235.2 
IER, 5 Sra atediae «5 Cons do.. 1.9 1.6 3.9 1.2 1.6 4.0 7.4 11.0 10.4 6.7 6.8 31.0 | wo : 
NOY : womadins «0c oo we do 3 3 7.2 2 2 3.9 | 7.8 40.1 17.7 3.1 4.3 | 61.1 65.2 Semiman u’ 
My <leteswocvsns do 3.5; 3.0 9.1 | 8 2.6 10.7 |} 15.7 24.9 17.3 6.9 14.2 64.4 6.3 Indexes : 
uba esta. us Reals ..do, 24.4/ 20.3 26.5 19.6 17.5 22.4 | 71.2} 118.2] 129.9] 123.3 59.6 439.8} 410 
Dominican Republic.......... do 2.7} 5.1 7.8 1.6 5.0 7.7 15.6 13.0 13.8 11.3 14.3 55.8 6.4 
Sih ciihes scusentesoreces do 1.3 2.0 3.5 1.0 2:3 4.0 |} 6.8 4.2 2.9 2.4 7.2 29.5 16.8 | Finished rm 
EEE .. ckedomesaopen wh do 19.6 15.7 22.2 11.4 7.5 6.3 || 57.6 58.6 49.2 48.9 25.3 158.7 182.0 Indexes : 
Bolivia......... ap eS aint a do.. 8.4 5.5 8.0 2.9 6.7 6.0 || 21.9 21.1 2.6 14.1 14.6 55.8 62.4 
BE sus cacwes g6ecedecegees do 76.7 57.7 81.7 57.0 79.5 91.1 || 216.1] 183.9] 151.5] 205.4] 227.6 808.4 | 64 
DEGL Cabbwetesened ve SI ie 31.3 | 27.8 36.9} 13.5 6.9 8.1 95.9 79.8 84.9 49.2} 28.5 286.1 242.3 
TL wos oitinseteedet 3 do... 30.1 28.2| 42.0| 27.3 35.1 51.1 100.2} 102.0} 112.8| 137.2] 113.5 || 384.1] 468 Py 
PIS ttbsckseos eeeeeeees AO... 4.9 | 3.8 | 4.6 | 5.44 4.1 4.4 13.3 11.7 9.3 10.0 13.9 | 42.5 “9 
ra tab sovteves $a pear 7.2 | 5.7 5.9 8.3 7.7 7.7 18.8 15.0 23.8 24.9 23.7 | 61.8 3 ture 
NS ie Oe a. . yes do... 8.0 3.9 | 4.7 | 1.8 1.4 1.0 16.6 21.2 15.8 11.3 4.2 | 58.7 52.5 pro 
RGSS. di cweheass sae do....| 33.0 32.7| 35.8] 35.8 36.6 42.2 || 101.5] 108.5 | 105.0] 112.5] 114.6 396.5 | 440.8 
Netherlands Antilles. ........ od See -.0r 2001 - 26.3 16.3 18.2 49.0 46.5 34.3 31.8 44.7 ! 178.2} is here, 
lat. 
EUROPE | | | i} 
| | Dairy pr: 
Western Europe, total... .. .. mil. dol. 187.6 | 172.8 | 198.2) 194.1) 193.7] 182.1 || 558.6] 557.4] 591.2} 576.7] 569.8 || 1,984.5 | Sam Grains a: 
Austria eT do... 2.2 2.0 | 1.9) 2.1 2.4 | 2.6 | 6.1 10.4 1.8 9.5 | 7.6 || | 27.4 34 Coarse 
Belgium and Luxembourg.......do....| 17.9| 17.8! 19.4 20.5 5.5 | 15.11 65.0 53.2 70.0 61.7 51.1 || 189.2] 368 Rice, . 
Denmark....... so ieh See ob 2.3 3.4 $4] 3.2 3.6) 46] 9:1 9.1 10.0 9.4 11.5 || 2.4], 
France - A Sharpe eee Bes do....| 15.5] 12.6 4.3) 14.3 15.0} 12.6/| 42.3 44.6 51.2 48.8 41.9 || 167.0) 1868 Wheat, 
West Germany............. do....) 22.9) 28.0 21.9] 24.8 22.4 20.3 67.8 65.1 72.3 71.7 67.5 || 212.3] 2168 
idathacanebinhesst2 do....} 1.0] '3 sai te 4.8) 15/1 5.6 5.2 5.9 1.3 7.9 || 19.6 20.3 bl 
Sb tno ccpBho ene veer+o....f 17.38) 14.2) 17.6] 14.7 18.1} 13.3 || 49.0 39.0 36.9 36.4 46.2 |} 157.7) “Se 2 an 
Netherlands............. Laeaei ina 14.3 12.8/| 12.2 16.2 16.8] 13.7 || 39.3 47.4 45.0 53.2 46.7 || 158.0} 1a Vegetabl: 
Norway scveekeeceocccess do....| 4.2 3.3 5.7 5.5 5.7 | 3.9 13.1 13.3 18.2 20.4 15.0 | 52.0 67.) fats, 
TE nvcdncsadede covdex O. ccd 251. 3.8 3.2 3.1 19] 2.5 7.9 10.1 8.5 8.8 7.6 || > 32.2 35.0 Heyden 
SMEG +3 sodéakdekeresevens do....) 7.2] 9.4 8.9 7.8) 7.9] 9.5 |] 25.6] 26.0] 30.8| 25.8] 25.2|| 90.4) Me 
Switzerland. .............. Boy “Seq a 13.7] 12.6 15.5) 17.2) 14.8) 41.4 37.5 36.1 40.3 47.5 142.2} 4 
ee ate oh a Rok aae » abe sl: onal 4.2) 5.5 | 13.4 7.6] 9.4) 12.8 23.1 16.2 24.7 11.4 29.8 | 63.3 82.2 Soybea 
United Kingdom.............. do....} 46.1 | 38.7] 42.7 44.8 42.5}. 40.8 127.5 | 133.8] 137.0] 146.7] 128.1 485.3 = 
Spain Siebtesseeade di “rs 7.5) 6.1 6.0 | 5.2 4.5 5.6 |} 19.5 19.9} - 14.8 12.7} 15.3 62.6 62. Tobacco, 
Sap eens anipseteee wat ~~ On 4.4 4.7 3.7 | 3.2 | 3.4 12.1 11.6 11.4 9.2] 10.2 38.3 42.4 
ii leat ie Nee do....| 4.0 1.3 4.7 2.3 | 1.7 4.0 10.1 11.0) 7.5 60] 7.9 39.2 32.4 | Cotton, ; 
EE! 6+ -ccmedebmecceoens do....} 2.9 2.6 3.1 2.8 2.3 2.4 8.5 9.8/ 10.6 8.3 | 7.6 39.6 36.5 ters... 
Czechoslovakia................d0..,. 1 1 1 3 | 1 | 2 3 -2 | 2 1.3 | 6 1.5 4 
lcs. nadeeedGeant at do ‘5 ‘6 1.3 9 | 9 ‘9 2.4 3.6 4.4 3.6 | x 10.2 iM. All other 
nS. bs sccades ita 1.4 1.0 6 ‘9 | 6 | 6 8.0! °*8.2 3.1 231 210 16.8 ws - 
e 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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INTERNATIONAL TRADE STATISTICS 
UNITED STATES TRADE BY AREAS AND COUNTRIES—Continued 
— oo 
Monthly Quarterly 
: . Annual 
Item 1952 1953 1952 _ 1953 
) October | Novem- | Decem- October Hovem-| Decem- || Fourth | First | Second | Third | Fourth 1952 1953 
ber ber ber ber quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter 
SE iar LS Beare 
GENERAL IMPORTS—Continued 
ASIA AND OCEA (IA 
0 Western Asia, total.......... mil. dol... 17.5] 13.8 19.9} 20.2) 20.4) 15.8 /] 51.1] 46.0| 50.1] 51.6] 56,4 154.5 | 204.1 —— 
8.6 ~ Jran.... cab gee¥¥es coe GO... 1.6 1.5 2.1 4.6 2.5 1.3 | 5.3 4.7 5.9 6.4 8.4 23.2 25.5 
10 Iarael and Palestine........... do.... 9 39 | 1.3 1.2 1.1 1.1 | 3.1 2.6 2.9 3.3 3.4 12.0 12.2 
12 Es fs «8s 0 Owoecuenet do....| 4.8 8.1) 5.5 5.2 5.5 5.5.\) 13.5 14.7 14.8 17.3 16.2 43.9 63.0 
. Saudi Arabia ee SRS do....| 5.5 4.6 | 7.2 4.6 4.5 6.1} 17.3 16.5 19.5 15.6 15.2 50.0 66.7 
on fer Bast, total » acess 147.8 110.4 | 165.5 118.8 114.2 110.8 || 423.8 420.2 465.7 392.8 343.8 1,901.8 | 1,622.6 
ars Southern, Southeastern and | | 
as Bastern Asia... eee. GO....) 182.3} 100.4} 187.54 109.0] 100.7 95.3 || 370.2 | 368.8 | 398.6 | 348.2 | 305.0 || 1,658.8 | 1,420.7 
6s British Malaya eS Sh oe 20.3} 31.0 14.9 13.3 13.9 71.2 61.5 62.6 44.9 42.1 382.2 211.1 
‘1 Ceylon . BAS 2.9 2.4 2.8 2.3 1.4 1.8 | 8.0 9.8 8.5 7.2 5.5 40.7 30.9 
; China, including Manchuria** | | 
7 do... 5 |° 4 oa (x) (x) (x) .7 1 7 4 - 24.6 6 
“Hi Outer Mongoliat....... do... 8 4 - 1.2 4 -9 | 1.3 2.0 1.9 2.3 2.5 8.1 8.7 
3) SARS do....| 22.9 18.5 24.4 20.0 17.8 17.5 | 65.8 61.9 62.6 50.4 55.2 272.0}. 230.2 
6.9 ss «ists ateiee-aa . do... 2.2 9 1.7 1.7 1.8 1.3 | 4.7 5.8 2.3 3.8 4.8 13.8 16.7 
31.9 ES os sibn.ee 00% coees do | 22.8 13.7 21.3 M.6 14.3 13.2 57.7 56.9 59.4 56.1 42.1 276.3 214.5 
345 Japan ’ << 0ecee 24.6 20.9 24.7 21.9 21.6 17.9 | 70.2 60.5 66.0 73.7 61.3 229.3 261.5 
1 Korea, Republic of... ......do 2.4 1.4] 2.4 | 4.7 1.9 2.3 | 6.3 4.5 8.5 8.0 9.0 18.5 29.9 
, Pakistan. . ; : do 1.8 1.4 | 3.1 1.4 2.3 2.4 6.2 8.1 8.0 3.5 6.1 23.4. 25.8 
Philippines, Republic of do 18.9 13.9 15.8} (20.2 19.5 17.8 | 48.5 59-9 84.4 74.3 57.4 236.1 276.0 
— (Siam). = 7 oe i* 7 | ae 7 | ss ai =o “2 sv 7 be 
RR a c.dc'bo0s : do ; 4 . . | ¥: 1.3 % i; 1. a 6. 
59.6 eee Se do 8.1 6.7 24.7 | 7.5 12.4 12.1 39.5 37.2 38.0 80.4 32.1 154.0 137.6 
602 Sn wnstnaseee todas do....| 6.3 2.4 3.3 1.2 4 3.0) 12.0) 13.1) 28.1) 18.6 4.5 84.5 59.2 
15.8 4 
AFRICA | 
207.0 ‘ 
4 Angola... ... mil. dol.. 3.9 3.4 4.1 5.3 6.7 6.1 | tis 7.3 12.1 8.6 18.0 33.6 46.0 
a Belgian Congo ae do 7.4 4.8 11.8 10.0 12.1 8.6 | 24.0 17.3 21.9 21.3 30.7 81.4 91.3 
Sai | Biitsh East Africa, total? |... do 6.6| 7.4 | 2:0| 3.4| 4:3] 8:1 || 16:1) 12:1] 8:8| 729] 10.7 56.6| 39.1 
F British West Africa, total °.......do 2.4 2.7 15.2 | 4.4 5.6 16.3 20.3 35.9 36.1 16.6 26.3 1n.4 115.0 
Ss caseleoteccesa ce do....| 3 1.9 7.7 | 6 1.0 1.1 | 9.9 11.5 8.1 4.0 2.7 76.0 26.4 
SE Re ae do... .| 1.0 = 1.29 3.9 2.4 2.64 2.4 8.4 9.0 6.9 8.9 18.2 33.3 
West Africa ®........... Oe, 6 okt (x) | 1 6 | 8 4 1.5 | a 3.8 5.0 3.0 2.2 18.9 14.0 
873.7 ss ere: do 2.2 | 2.6 | 2.6 | 2.7 | a 3.3 | 7.4 8.3 5.3 6.6 7.6 86.3 27.8 
461.3 Union of South Africa.......... do 6.9 7.4 | 7.0 | 6.9 | 7.6 8.2 |} 21.3 28.5 20.6 20.7 22.8 105.2 92.7 
Sat | Selling area countries ....... . .do 139.6 | 119.6 | 169.2 | 125.8 127.8 | 196.6 | 428.4 | 446.6 | 461.2 |” 404.7 | 989.7 || 1,061.2 | 1,408.2 
923.4 i | 
a UNITED STATES COMMODITY EXPORTS !° 
218.5 . 
377.0 Economic CLASsBs | | 
334.6 bd | | 
624.7 Qmde materials......... mil. dol 154.8 | 169.5 | 180.2 152.4 159.8 | 186.8 || 504.5 | 363.3 | 399.8 | 362.8] 499.0 || 1,982.4 | 1,624.9 
201.9 Indexes: Value ..- - 1936-38 = 100 277 304 323 273 | 286 835 302 217 239 217 298 296 
694.0 Unit value. ... do 243 239 237 230 | 231 233 240 233 230 228 231 245 1 
Quantity....... do 114 127 136 119 124 144 126 93 104 95 121 *105 
(mide foodstuffs........ mil. dol 97.2 89.4 117.4 70.1 69.7 55.5 304.0 | 302.5 | 226.7} 23%.7 195.4 || 1,369.3 962.3 
Indexes : Value .«. . 1936-38 = 100 850 782 | 1,026 614 610 486 886 882 661 693 701 
Unit value... do 217 227 220 223 222 218 222 222 219 219 221 233 
}, 461.3 Quantity..... do | 392 344 | 466 275 275 | 223 400 398 302 316 258 427 *318 
, 442.6 Manufactured foodstuffs. . mil. dol, .| 61.6 58.9 65.4 60.6 76.1 68.0 185.9 171.1 163.6 166.8 204.7 727.9 706.2 
= Indexes : ae ors 1936-38 = 100 439 | 419 - = = = pe 406 4 = 4 = R. 4 
Jnit value..... do | 178 177 8 188 1 181 1 
ug . Quantity....... do | 247 236 259 | 22 293 257 | 247 225 209 2 2 4 
6.2 Smimanufactures........ mil. dol 133.4 123.3 | 131.4 129.5 | 127.5) 154.7 || 388.1 | 331.9 | 339.0 | 340.6 | 411.6 || 1,619.3 | 1,423.1 
a Indexes : ay + eee + 1936-38 = 100. .| 309 285 ae oe = 358 | = = 261 a4 pu 
7 Jnit value..... do 205 202 Of 1 ‘ 194 04 201 1 
‘ Quantity....... do 151 | 141 148 150 149 184 | 147 128 130 130° 161 *1 
16.8 fished manufactures. . . . mil. dol 760.1 | 739.7] 887.3 25.4 800.7 | 874.6 |!2,387.1 |2,679.0 3,068.3 |2,661.2 |2,500.8 || 9,340.4 [10,909.2 
182.0 Indexes : Value .. 1936-38 = 100 637 | 620 744 692 671 733 | 667 749 58 744 699 762 
62.4 Unit value..... do... 200 198 199 202 203 202 | 199 203 200 201 202 200 *201 
be Quantity....... do... 319 313 373 342 331 363 | 335 369 430 370 346 326 *378 
| 
465.5 PrRINcIPAL COMMODITIES | 
Te 
iB tural exports, total mil.dol...| 265.0 | 272.9 324.5 243.0 280.3 301.5 862.3 735.7 643.0 639.0 824.8 || 3,431.2 | 2,842.5 
5.5 products and edible fats { mil. lb.. . | 57.6 | 60.6 61.6 40.3 61.5 66.4 179.7 191.1 165.4 149.1 168.1 839.1 ° 
“i mil. dol. 8.8 9.0 9.0 9.1 14.8 13.9 | 26.8 26.7 26.9 27.7 37.8 143.0 119.1 
4 Lard, incl. rendered pork | | 
fat... mil. Ib. 43.0 46.6 44.3 19.4 2.9 38.2 || 134.0 136.6 103.4 92.1 90 .4 633.7 422.6 
mil. dol... | 4.8 5.0 4.5 3.4 5.4 6.7 | 14.3 13.8 12.2 13.0 15.6 86.3 * 
Dairy products and eggs....... .do 8.6 7.9) 78 8.4 9.9 8.0 || 23.8] 22.8) 24.6) 27.5] 26.8 93.9} 101.2 
2,295.1 Grains and preparations. ..... do... 108.9 98.1 | 133.6 77.9 85.7 70.2 || 340.6} 336.1 | 237.1 | 252.1 | 288.9 || 1,488.0 | 1,059.2 
3.4 grains Pk ee “a 20.9 88.1} 48.7 30.2 25.1 19.2 || 107.6 78.5 64.3 61.8 74.5 339.7 279.1 
236.0 ~ : mil. Ib... 203.8 153.5 | 207.7 155.7 248.0 273.3 || 564.5 400.3 242.9 298.7 617.1 1,763.9 | 1,558.9 
99.9 \mil. dol. 18.1 14.4 20.5 14.3 22.2 19.1 |} 52.9 41.2, 26.0 31.7 55.6 157.1 154.5 
186.5 Wheat, incl. wheat flour../mil.bu...| 33.1 20.1 29.8 13.1 15.4 13.3 || 83.0 99.7 65.6 69.1 41.8 418.2 276.2 
276.6 mil. dol... | 66.9 43.0 62.0 29.7 35.5 28.4 |} 171.9 208.0 138.1 149.9 93.6 941.7 589.5 
20.5 bles and preparations do 8.6 9.3 10.1 9.0 7.4 7.9 || 28.1 23.1 28.8 23:0 24.2 106.4 99.0 
— Table pesperciene, an do... 12.4 12.7 12.4 13.3 12.6 10.4 | 37.5 $4.1 35.4 37.4 36.4 140.0 43.3 
e oils (expressed) and | j 
oe al waxes and dilseeds...do....| 13.0 25.0 21.0 21.0 36.0 32.7 59.0 33.2 28.5 21.5 89.7 158.0 173.0 
5 nm oil, crude and re- 
1018 = mil. lb....| 12.2| 22.8| 42.4 &% 4.1 2.5 | 53.0 9.0 9.91 21.6 8.3 223.0 48.8 
161.4 mil. dol.. . | 1.7 2.9 2.4 2 6 4 | 7.0 1.3 1.5 2.7 1.2 29.7 6.7 
82.2 Soybeans, except canned. . | mil. lb... 164.7 369.0 301.4 348.5 606.6 461.8 || 835.1 444.5 381.0 252.8 |1,416.9 || 1,421.0 | 2,495.2 
545.6 mil. dol... 8.5 | 18.9 15.4 15.9 28.5 23.0 || 42.8 22.4 19.4 12.1 67 12. 121.3 
62.1 Tobacco, unmanufactured mil. lb... .| 42.1 | 43.8 36.9 56.2 52.3 68.6 || 122.8 94.7 119.3 125.5 177.1 396.5 516.5 
* mil. dei.. || 26.4 | 27.8 23.6 36.8 36.1 46.6 | 77.8 60.4 78.2 81.5 119 4 246.4 339.5 
5 Cotton, raw, excluding lin- j - 
$6.5 .—lU Fa de age thous. bales 296 337 466 217 243 375 |; 1,099 798 689 508 835 4,092 2,830 
23 mil. dol... . 61.2 | 66.9 90.0 39.8 44.1 67.7 218.0 145.3 127.0 93.1 151.6 862.2 516.9 
. All other agricultural exports....do.... 17.2 16.3 17.5 27.8 33.7 44.0 || 50.9 53.9 56.8 75.3 | 105.5 198.3 291.4 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Monthly | Quarterly 
\ | Annual 
Item 1952 1953 | 1952 | 1953 | 
| } 
October Novem- | Decem- | October Novem-| Decem- || Fourth | First | Second | Third | Fourth 1952 1953 
| ber | ber ber ber~ || quarter | quarter quarter | quarter | quarter || 
| - |\— es 
PrincipaL Commopities—Continued \ 
Nonagricultural exports, total:....do....| 942.0 | 908.0 [1,057.2 | 995.1] 953.4 |1,038.2 |/2,907.2 /8, 112.1 |8,554.4 |8,190.0 [2,986.7 |/11,608.2 |12, 789.3 
<, y” . Tl 
© commodity breakdown)... .do 105.0 | 84.0 126.4 120.7 114.8 116.4 I 315.4 433.8 516.3 418.3 352.0 850.2 | 1,720.4 
Excluding Type I “special 
ca’ high Oe mil. dol.. 837.1 824.0 930.7 874.4 838 .6 921.8 ||2,591.8 |2,678.3 |3,038.1 |2,711.7 |2,634.8 ||10,757.9 |11 068.9 
“special ca y” 
in commodity data) do 114.2 154.3 207.6 163.1 157.7 155.2 476.2 589.4 705.9 623.1 476.0 1,752.9 | 2,804.4 
Excluding all “special cate- 
ow 382 ee ° 722. 669.7 723.2 711.3 680.9 766.5 ||2,115.7 |2,088.9 |2,332.1 |2,088.7 /2,158.8 || 9,005.0 | 8,668.5 
Rubber manufactures inelud- 
ing synthetic rubber. . ...do 10.3 10.2 10.3 11.8 11.9 13.9 30.8 34.3 36.3 32.6 37.6 156.5 140.8 
Auto tires (casings)... .. : {thousands . 95 8&5 95 137 132 137 275 303 384 437 406 1,565 1,5” 
\mil. dol.. 2.7 3.0 3.1 4.3 3.7 4.3 8.8 11¢7 12.0 10.6 12.4 55.0 46.7 
Textile manufactures S “Sr 58.8 55.5 55.8 55.9 53.2 55.2 170.1 161.9 164.3 149.1 164.4 659.2 639.7 
Cotton cloth, . duck, s and tire 
fabric. mil. sq. vd. 70.9 67.1 58 .6 47.4 46.1 49.5 196.6 155.4 174.9 147.6 143.0 761.6 621.8 
mil. dot. 18.2 17.6 17.7 12.9 12.1 14.3 || 53.5 45.4 47.4 40.5 39.2 |, 212.6 172.5 
Synthetic woven cloth (ex- 
cept pile and upholstery 
fabries, ete. and tire 
MEIN. oc cot cvss mil. sq. vd 14.6 14.3 14.2 13.8 12.9 14.2 | 43.0 53.6 46.6 36.1 40.9 183.3 (77,3 
\mil. dol.. 6.6 6.3 6.5 5.9 5.3 6.1 | 19.4 23.9 19.8 15 4 17.3 82.0 76.3 
Sawmill products. ........ . | mil. bd. fi. 40.9 44.4 60.6 50.9 48.7 54.1 145.9 163.7 165.6 160.1 153.8 727.2 6401 
\mil. dol.. 4.5 4.8 6.0 5.2 4.7 5.2 15.3 7.1 16.9 15.9 15.0 | 76.6 64.9 
a ee wee and manu- 
actu hehcwe cea do.. 11.0 8.9 9.9 10.8 11.4 14.5 i] 29.9 24.2 34.6 29.8 36.7 154.5 125.5 
as re MS. .. . fnil. s. tons 3.3 3.4 2.5 3.6 3.0 1.9 |} 9.5 5.8 10.8 11.4 &.5 52.2 36.5 
\mil. dol... 34.4 33.8 24.5 34.2 27.0 17.8 |) 92.8 57.8 95.8 102.6 79.0 | 493.9 335.1 
Petroleum and products........do.... 59.1 63.2 66.7 53.9 58.4 61.3 I 188.9 171.8 180.1 165.3 173.7 793.2 690.8 
Motor fuel and gasoline... { mil. bbi.. . 2.2 3.2 3.7 1.9 2.3 é.2} 9.0 6.8 7.0 7.4 6.5 25.6 27.6 
\mil. dol.. . 13.2 18.9 20.5 12.5 15.7 13.6 | 52.5 40.6 44.1 49.7 41.8 158.0 176.2 
Gas oil, distillate and re- | 
sidual fuel oil......... . {mil. bbi.. 4.2 4.2 3.8 4.5 4.0 3.9 | 12.3 13.3 13.5 10.4 12.4 53.2 9.6 
: \mil. dol.. . 12.8 12.9 11.6 13.2 11.8 11.9 | 37.3 38.9 38.9 30.3 36.9 155.2 145.1 
Lubricating oils... ...... . / mil. bbl. ol on x 1.2 1.2 1.2 2.9 2.6 3.0 jl 3.6 15.3 123 
\mil dol. 17.4 15.8 15.6 15.1 16.7 18.2 | 48.8 40.9 43.8 43.9 50.0 256.2 178.6 
fron and steel '*........ {thous. s. tons 426 364 419 269 277 323 || 1.209 914 8380 725 869 4,514 3.38 
(mil dol 59.0 52.3 60.2 38.5 39.4 44.6 || 171.4 135.4 131.1 105.8 122.5 621.4 494.8 
a ae and nonferrous 
De ade i Sei ary 18.8 13.4 19.7 18.7 16.6 26.9 51.9 33.3 34.7 45.5 62.2 219.4 175.7 
oe , eee PCE do 28.5 28.0 28.4 31.6 23.8 29.4 |) 84.9 81.0 91.0 81.5 89.8 | 341.6 a4 
Steel bolts, nails, pipe i] | 
fittings, ete.......... (thous. s. fons 18 20 19 24 22 25 || 57 59 65 61 70 | 267 25 
mil. dol... .. 7.4 7.5 7.6 8.4 7.8 8.8 |) 22.4 22.5 25.5 22.2 25.0 | 100.5 95.3 
Machinery, excluding Type 1 ‘+ do....| 225.9) 205.8) 239.2] 221.6] 213.7| 748.7 || 670.9] 741.2] 819.1] 691.5| 684.1 || 2,829.1 | 2,9858 
Exclu all “special cate- | ° 
Oe OF oo ois caddies Lond do....) 215.1 195.0 219.9 205.9 200.1 232.8 || 630.0 681.2 768 .3 647.6 638 .8 | 2,713.7 | 2, 7869 
Electrical, excluding Type I.. do... 57.8 56.0 70.9 64.1 58.7 65.1 184.7 205.2 226.6 182.8 187.9 690.7 802.6 
Excluding all “special cate- 
OR HP cr ens do.... 48.8 47.4 54.7 51.4 48.4 7 150.9 154.9 186.1 147.8 154.6 608.4 643.4 
(industrial, ‘excluding all “spe- 
cial category” ae 129.4 115.3 126.1 114.7 113.1 136.1 || 370.8 389.7 417.2 366.1 363.8 || 1,557.6 | 1,536.8 
Engines, turbines and parts | | 
i os << dae tad 12.1 12.5 11.3 11.1 11.8 13.7 36.0 34.7 39.2 39.7 36.6 | 155.5 | - 160.2 
Construction, excavating, 
mining, and related ma- 
Chinery......... do.... 36.9 36.4 38.7 33.7 33.6 | $9.0 | 111.9 125.5 140.2 113.6 106.2 | 604.2 485.5 
Machine tools and metal- 
working machines '+.....do... 25.0 21.3 25.1 19 9 18.1 | 23.1 71.5 81.2 74.7 60.9 61.1 263.1 277.8 
Other industrial......... do.. 55.3 45.0 51.0 60.0 49.7 60.3 \ 151.4 148.3 163.1 151.9 160.0 | 634 8 623.3 
Re do.. 8.3 7.4 9.4 7.4 6.7 7.8 | 25.1 32.5 46.2 37.8 21.9 140.8 138.4 
Tractors and parts. do.. 20.5 17.5 23.4 24.8 24.5 27.9 | 61.4 86.6 99.3 77.8 77.2 | $22.5 340.9 
Excluding all “apecial cate- } 
gory” 16... is cay 18.7 15.3 20.3 21.8 21.1 22.3 54.3 77.0 89.0 68.8 65.3 | 289.4 300.1 
Automobiles, parts, accessories, 
and service equipment ae 97.9 94.1 114.2 88.9 82.8 94.7 || 306.1 400.7 438.8 309.9 266.3 || 1,365.1 | 1,416.7 
at all “special cate- 1} 
d do... 70.5 64.8 70.9 66.4 69.5 77.5 206.2 256.5 264.9 228.1 213.4 || 986.7 962.9 
Pm. My -type motor 
trucks, new..... thousands 12.4 | 12.8 11.3 10.7 10.2 10.4 | 36.5 36.2 31.6 34.6 31.2 154.0 133.6 
(mil. dol... 24.5 | 23.7 22.3 | 22.0 21.2 21.4 | 70.5 70.0 61.4 68.1 64.6 || $12.5 264.1 
Geasengpe ears and chassis, | } 
tL eee | thousands 9.1 8.7 9.1 8.7 9.7 10.4); 27.0 44.5 46.6 34.5) 28.8 |) 141.0 154.3 
\mil. dol.. 15 6 14.7 16.4 14.7 16.9 18.0 46.7 80.4 85.3 60.6 | 49.7 || 244.0 276.0 
Aircraft, (largely “special cate- 1} 
wl eee do....| 35.8 80.3 69.8 75.9 72.3) 44.1 185.8} 225.6] 257.6 | 205.3 192.3 || 608.8] 8008 
Railway ‘transportation equip- \} 
do 8.2 9.0 7.4 11.5 9.0 | 9.1 24.6 16.5 28.0 32.6 29.6 || 81.1 106.3 
Chemicals and related products, } 1 
excluding Type I '*... . do.... 63.2 59.2 60.5 70.6 69.9 82.3 || 182.9} 180.3] 210.6 | 205.4] 222.8 819.2 819.1 
Exelu ing. ail “special cate- i] i] 
Sa cadets « do 61.6 58.2 58.7 69.2 68.5 80.3 178.5 177.1 203.4 201.6 218.0 801.3 800.0 
Medicinal neck pharmaceutical l} i] 
preparations............ GN see 17.2 15.5 15.2 19.5 19.5 20.5 | AT.9 45.6 57.2 54.4 59.5 || 221.2 216.6 
Chemical specialties... . . do....| 19.5| 20.0) 20.5] 21.9| 22.2) 27.6 ! 60.0} 60.6, 69.1| 65.3| 7]1.7\|\ 261.3) S08 
Industrial chemicals | +. do.... 9.8 9.6 9.2) 10.6] 10.1 10.8 || 28.5] 27.8) 28.7| 31.0| 3f.4 || 129.7] ae 
Small “a ammunition, and | ® i| 1] 
parts argely “special cate- } | 
phe to bs 23.4 15.0 57.5 43.0 43.5 67.8 i} 95.9 115.7 182.4 | 252.4 154.3 393.9 704.9 
senapiiodnered ta os do....| 98.3! 90.6! 100.6! 102.4! 95.8! 106.3 || 289.5 | 277.6! 321.0! 286.5 | 304.5 || 1,144.4 | 11008 
UNITED STATES COMMODITY IMPORTS !7 
, Economic CLAssEs | | | | 
Crude materials............ mil. dol....| 268.4 | 181.6 | 247.0| 210.1] 197.5 | 203.5 || 697.0] 676.3| 670.8] 644.9] 611.1 || 2,937.4 | 2,602 
Indexes: Value......... 1936 38 =100.. 424 287 | 390 | 332 $12 | $21 367 356 353 339 322 386 bad 
Unit valae......... do. od 233 | 234] 228 232 227 | 228 || 232 236 231 232 229 258 a 
Quantity... do.. 132! = 122 171 143 137 141 | 158 151 153 146! 140 | 150 








See footnotes at end ‘of table. 
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Item 
’ 
c—_-_ 
Economic CLasses—Continued 
Crude foodstuffs 
Indexes : Value 
Unit value 
ntity. 
ured foodstuffs 
a ee 
Unit value 
Quantity 
Semimanufactures. .. 
Indexes: Value..... 
POOR. 
~ awn I 
Finished manufactures.........mil. dol... 
Indexes: Value..;...... 1936-38 = 100. . 
CESSES do.. 
CMMI vcrccccesooes do 
Principal COMMODITIES 
tural imports, total. .... mil. dol., . 
products,......... ... fmil. ib... 
\mil. dol... 
Hides and skins '*....,,.../mil. pieces 
\mil. dol 
ee and feeds..........do.... 
edible nuts and vegetables.do. .. . 
Coeda or cacao beans....... {mil. lb.. 
mil. dol... 
Piiicecceces geecoceau Te aned: 
‘ mil. dol.. . 
Cane sugar...... nis . }mil. lb. 
mil. dol... 
Crude rubber... ........+.- mil. lb... 
— : sag dol. 
Vegeta oils (expressed) an 
nd ebevesecesss« {mil. Ib.)%, 
\mil. dol.. 
Tobacco, unmanufactured... {mil. lb... . 
t \mil. dol.. 
Hard able fibers...........do... 
and henequen... . {thous. |. ton. 
\mil. dol. . 
Manila and abaca..... | thous. L ton. 
(mil. dol 
Wool, unmanufactured.... . {mil. lb.2° 
\mil. dol 
tural importa, total.....do.. 
including shellfish... do.. 
See do.. 
Textilesand textile manufactures.de. ... 
Cotton manufactures......... do 
See ee ‘ {mil. lb 
\mil. dol 
hemp, and ramie........do.... 
Wool semimanufactures.......do.... 
Wool manufactures.......... do.. 
manufactures............do 
thetic fibers and manufac- 
SG dual Ganleiald .. do 


Rayon filaments not ex- 
ceeding 30 inches in 
length other than/mil. lb.... 


Tb ccnneesseveees \mil. dol.. . 
Sawmill products......... [mil. bd. ft 
: \mil. dol. 
and paper materials oe ae 
‘ood pulp...... wes eees [thous, #. ton 
(mil. dol... 
hs ire acne amenes {mil. Ib... 
\mil. dol.. 
Petroleum and products........do.... 
Crude petroleum........ (mil. bbl... 
\mil. dol.. 
Residual fuel oil. ........ /mil. bbi.. 
mil. dol.. 
Precious and semiprecious stones.do 
Diamonds : 
Rough, uncut........ (iene, carat 
mil. dol... 
Cut but not set.....,.{thous. carat 
mil. dol.. 
Industrial. ..... cocees ams are 
(mil. dol... . 
fron and steel mill 
pretucts 2)... ee. {Gone : fon 
: (mil. dol... . 
Nonferrous ores and metals, in- 
eluding ferroalloys ........ eae 
BD cededcovcsece sess ied. 
—* pppegpese reaper “yrs 
. dol... 
ere ~ © Si 
mil. dol... 
TR a5: — > os 
mil. dol... 
Sore | we 
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INTERNATIONAL TRADE STATISTICS 





UNITED STATES COMMODITY 
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Monthly Quarterly ~ 
Annual 
Item 1952 1953 1952, 1953 
October | Novem-| Decem- | October | Novem-| Decem- |} Fourth | First | Second | Third | Fourth 1952 1963 
ber ber ber ber quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter 
Nonferrous ores and metals, including : 
ferroalloys—Continued 
Zine 2%. .,..... ogivacess fant ib... . 42.6 46.5 54.5 123.0 97.0 146.4 143.6 217.7 460.5 350.4 366.5 1, 396.6 1,395.1 
mil. dol... 4.5 4.7 7.0 7.0 5.0 8.7 16.2 20.5 35.2 24.5 20.6 150. 100.8 
Machinery and vehicles.........do... 31.3 28.6 32.2 24.0 23.7 $1.3 92.1} 102.1 98.2 73.8 79.0 353.8 853.0. 
Agricultural machinery and im- ‘ 
RE eed 6.6 5.2 6.3 2.7 1.8 4.0 18.1 29.7 23.8 10.0 8.5 98.2 19 
Ot miachinery.............@0.... 12.9 13.4 15.0 15.0 15.2 14.2 41.2 43.1 45.0 41.2 44.4 153.1 173.7 
Automobiles and trucks.. . {/housands. 3.5 3.0 4.4 1.4 1.0 1.6 10.9 10.4 8.6 7.9 4.0 34.5 30.9 
: (mil. dol... 5.2 4.2 6.1 2.0 1.4 2.4 15.5 15.9 13.7 8.6 5.8 46.3 4 
Chemicals and related products..do.... 21.0 17.7 20.2 22.0 19.5 21.9 58.9 78.8 86.8 64.3 63.4 243.9 2 
Industrial chemiecals.......... OR i 4.6 4.3 5.2 5.5 5.5 6.4 14.1 18.5 21.3 17.3 17.4 63.9 
Fertilizers and materials. i; s. toni 221 194 195 207 153 184 610 905 967 515 543 2,477 2,930 
mil. dol... . 10.5 8.5 9.1 9.5 7.3 8.7 28.0 42.1 44.7 25.2 25.6 114.6 131.6 








*Total MSP shipments are included in grand totals and area 
totals, while only that part not classed as “special category’’ is 
included in continent and country totals (see headnote). 

2See note of explanation at beginning of table. Type I “‘special 
category’’ exports include those commodities not reported sepa- 
rately; Type Il, those commodities reported separately for which 
country of destination is not available. 

* This total includes Iceland and Trieste, in addition to the coun- 
tries shown. 

*The 11 Eastern European countries in the Soviet Bloc include 
Albania, Bulgaria, East Germany, Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithu- 
ania. and Rumania in addition to the countries shown. 

* Includes Gold Coast, Nigeria, and other British West Africa. 

Po — aes Cameroon, French Equatorial Africa, and French West 
rica. 

* Data cover trade with countries in sterling area as of December 


* This total includes Iceland, Ireland YEire), and Trieste, in addi- 
tion to the countries shown. 

*Includes British Somaliland, Seychelles and Dependencies, Mau- 
ritius and Dependencies, and British East Africa. 

* Exports of United States or domestic merchandise. 

™ Includes edible and inedible oils and fats. 

2 Commodity data exclude ‘special category’’ items as indicated 
in footnotes 14 and 15. 

*% Groupings are those of the January 1952 edition of Schedule B 
iepiacing those of the 1949 edition used through issue of March 23, 
1953. Such metal manufactures as steel bolts, nails, pipe fittings, 
and fabricated structurals were formerly included with iron ana 
Steel. 

* Data exclude items classed as ‘‘special category’’ Type I. 

* Data exclude items classed as ‘‘special category’’ Type I and TI. 

* Data exclude items classed as “‘special category’’ Type II. 

™ Imports for consumption. 


* Includes a few nonagricultural items—quantity excludes a fey 
small items not reported in pieces, 

# Oil equivalent. 

* Clean content pounds. 

* Quantity figures exclude a few items not reported in terms of 
weight which are included in the value figures. 

3 Quantity figures include crude and semimanufactured copper; 
value also covers small items of copper manufactures. 

*% Quantity figures include crude and semi-manufactured lead; 
value also covers small items of lead manufactures. 

* Quantity figures include crude and semi-manufactured copper; 
value also covers small items of nickel manufactures. 

* Includes tin in the form of bars, blocks, pigs, etc., and tin com 
tent of ores. 

* Quantity figures include crude and semimanufactured sing 
value also covers small items of zinc manufactures. ) 

x Less than $50,000. 

* Average of monthly indexes. 

** Imports of goods of Chinese origin are rigidly controlled by the 
Treasury Department under the Foreign Assets Control Re 
issued in December 1950, which prohibit the importation of 
goods without license. Until early 1952, the bulk of the 
licensed consisted of a few strategic commodities being st 
by the U. 8. Government. Since «::en, licenses have been issued only 
in hardship cases and for goods in which there had been no 
interest subsequent to the effective date of the F. A. C. re 
In January-June 1952 imports of strategic materials valued 
$21,394,000 comprised 98 percent of total imports from China, it 
cluding Manchuria but these dropped to $1,852,000 or percent 
of the total in the third quarter (although outstanding- licenses com 
tinued to be honored) and to negligible amounts thereafter. Figure 
for 1952 are adjusted to exclude Outer Mongolia products. “ 

¢t Figures through 1952 for goods which originated in Outer 
Mongolia are partly estimated. 





World Trade .. . 


(Continued from Page 17) 


ments of local consuming industries give 
rise to a considerable. import demand 
for various metals, including ferrous 
and nonferrous scrap, copper and cop- 
per alloys, special steels, ferroalloys, 
aluminum, and such semimanufactures 
as tinplate, steel plate, and other items. 


At present imports of some metals 
are facilitated by bilateral trade agree- 
ments with European countries, Sub- 
stantial imports of all kinds of metals 
and scrap metals from the United States 
depend upon a general improvement in 
the dollar exchange situation and allo- 
cation of dollars for such purposes. Un- 
manufactured lead is a prominent export 
item. 

Imports and exports are subject to 
license by the Government, which con- 
trols all foreign-exchange. Apart from 
such controls, metal supplies, including 
foreign purchases, are under the close 


Photographic 


Long-wave, 


supervision of special Government 
agencies. 
Photographic Supply Dealers. and 


Photographers — Egypt. — No photo- 
34 


future. 


graphic supplies are manufactured, the 
country’s entire requirements being met 
by imports. Although “import of photo- 
graphic supplies from the United States 
is permitted, it is negligible because of 
the price element. Germany supplies the 


largest percentage of cameras, followed 
by the United Kingdom, while photo- 
graphic films come mainly from France 
and the United Kingdom. 


Photographers—Syria. ; 


ee 


Costa Rican... i 
(Continued from Page 4) ‘ 


negligible commercial significance, 
troleum exploration led to a degrees 
optimism ‘concerning Costa Rica's 

troleum potential, particularly on 
southeast coast. Micropaleonto 
tests have indicated the advisability 
starting drilling operations in 







Supply Dealers and area by mid-1954. wa 
As 1953 progressed, labor became 
more restive, communist el 


Radio Equipment Importers and Deal- 
ers—Costa Rica.—All radio equipment 
in use is imported, principally from the 
United States, but also from Europe, 
particularly Germany. All commercial 
broadcasting equipment is of the AM 
type. There are over 30 radio broad- 
casting stations, all but 3 of which are 
located in the capital city of San Jose. 
low-priced receivers are 
sold in substantial quantities and often 
are found in the homes of the lowest 
income groups. There are no television 
installations nor is the advent of this 
industry anticipated in the immediate 


being responsible for a serious distut® 
ance in the Pacific banana zone, 

ing the personal mediation of the Prese 
dent to settle. Approximately 150 inae 
tive unions were eliminated during tht 
year, however, leaving some 70 union 
on the rolls of the Ministry of Labor. 
Wages remained virtually stationary 
throughout 1953, but it remains to 0 
seen whether the new administ 

in view of its campaign promises 
higher wages, can prevent an increas 
in current minimum wages which by 
law are to remain in effect until Octo 
ber 1954.—Emb., San Jose. 
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NEWS BY COMMODITIES 





Greater Use of Shoes 


Increased use of footwear is being 
meouraged in Egypt as part of the 
gficial program to raise living stand- 
rds. Local officials, conducting lec- 
tures at schools and clubs in rural dis- 

are emphasizing the advantages 
.. derived from wearing footwear. 
Te talks are carefully planned, well 
attended, and are expected to result in 
a decline in the number of villagers— 
gtimated at 18 million—who still go 
barefooted. 

Trade estimates place the annual 
footwear production in Egypt at 16 mil- 
jon pairs, broken down as follows: 5.5 
nillion pairs of shoes, 3 million pairs of 
gndals, and 7.5 million pairs of 
“oulgha,” a native type of slipper used 
extensively in rural districts. 


Shoes Made in Small Plants 


A large proportion of the footwear 
produced in Egypt is made in small 
workshops scattered throughout the 
country. There are about 25 actual fac- 
tories, all comparatively small and only 
partly mechanized. Principal centers for 

-“made shoes are Alexandria, Cai- 
7 and Damietta, the latter being the 
@nter for low-priced handmade vari- 
eties. 


Approximately 15,000 pairs of better 
grade footwear were imported in 1953, 
@& some 5,000 fewer than in 1952, Im- 
ported footwear is obtained from the 
United Kingdom, Italy, Switzerland, and 
France 


Because of the local authorities’ re- 
littance to settle in pounds sterling, 
British-made imports dropped consider- 
ily in 1953. The slack was taken up by 
Walian-manufactured shoes, not only be- 
t@uuse of their attractive appearance 


"tit also because of easy mode of pay- 


Ments. It was expected that the authori- 
ts—in an attempt to protect the local 
fiotwear industry—would ban footwear 


‘M@ports completely in the latter part of 


December. 

Egyptian footwear exports to the Su- 
ith, the primary export outlet, reached 
itotal of 229,896 pairs in the first 10 
Months of 1953, a drop from the 317,622 
ported to that country in the like 
Petiod of 1952. Approximately 200,000 
fairs of shoes, mostly military types, 
Wee shipped from Egypt to Saudi 

, Jordan, Libya, and Syria in 





A Canadian firm has offered to supply 
trial equipment to Pakistan in- 
alists on a 4- to 5-year credit 
provided a bank guaranty can be 
hed, according to a Pakistan 

Source, 


Pan American Day, April 14. 





March 29, 1954 





| fy Acts To Promote World Output of Steel Ingots Up; 
43.8 Percent Produced in U. S. 


World production of steel ingots in 1953 totaled 254.7 million net 
tons, an increase of 22.1 million net tons over the 1952 record output 
of 232.6 million, according to a compilation of preliminary statistics 
released by the Business and Defense Services Administration, U. S. 


Department of Commerce. 


U. S. production accounted for 111.6 
million net tons, or 43.8 percent, of the 
1953 total. 

Production of steel in the Free World 
in 1953 amounted to 200.9 million net 
tons, approximately 79 percent of the 





total steel produced. Output by coun- 
tries of the Soviet orbit totaled 53.8 
million net tons, or 21 percent of the 
world total. 
The output of steel in the Free World 


(Continued on Page 36) 


(In thousands of net tons) 


Area and country 


Free World: 
North America, excluding Mexico: 
a a Te 
United States ........... 


Total, North America 


Latin America: 
Argentina 
Brazil 
Chile .... 
Mexico 
RG OF occeecens 


Total, Latin America ...... 
Total, Western Hemisphere 


Free Europe: 

European Coal and Steel Community— 
Belgium 
France 
Saa 





























Aeon ee eeeeenecennseeeeees 








Germany, West . 
} Bees eS SEES 
Luxembourg ..... 
Netherlands 

Total, Community 
pS 

Denmark 


Finland 
Treland 





























Norway .... 
Spain ....... 
Sweden ........ 
Switzerland 
Trieste * 
Pi ge 
United Kingdom 
pi a Fie SRS 


Total, Weed, PPG wchiseinequandlinnienins 


Other Free World 
Australia ....... .... 
India 
SINE i itentssciieininnesaemnntnadiia . 
Aion OF Both ALPICR ......ccrccecicereccscsecsevecsesssestieess 
Others 5 

Total, other Free World 

Total, Free World ............ 


Soviet Orbit: 
vu. § 


































countries: 








Sprererrreeteettrrrrrrrrtetrtrrrtrtttrrrrtiirir ir 


countries 


Satellite countries: 
Europe: 
Czechoslovakia  .......... 
Germany, East ... 














Asia: 
China, including Manchuria ...............00s0 
Korea, North * sei 





Total, SOviet DEPDit  ...ce.ccccccoccericrsccsssercersecssosse 


WeeRE? WORE ccccecssescstciniowterieencssinientaiaiiiaen, 







































































19504 1951! 1952! 1953? 
3,384 3,569 3, *4, 
96,836 105, 200 93,168  § °111,610 
100,220 108,769 115, 
165 154 1 150 
917 1,046 1,047 ‘ea 
62 220 303 
366 530 604 
50 50 50 60 
1,560 2,000 2,147 ue p 
101,780 110,769 99,018 11 bits 
4,117 5,516 5,508 4,849 
9.537 10,841 11,980 11,006 
2.094 2869 3,112 2, 
13.575 14,884 17,423 *16, 
2.604 3.376 3,897 3, 
2:702 3,393 3,309 *2, 
__ 545 __ 610 __ 772 941 
35.174 71,489 46,001 8,541 
1,044 1,133 1,165 ° 1,414 
106 181 190 198 
116 152 168 *165, 
18 18 18 18 
89 95 106 123 
902 895 1,000 973 
1,583 1,659 1,840 1,929 
143 159 165 165 
43 62 68 61 
99 149 168 179 
18,233 17,516 18,392 *19,722 
463 478 488 567 
58,013 63,986 69,769 69,040 
1,373 1,606 1,813 2,837 
1,483 1.679 1,764 *1,687 
5.334 7.167 7.8068 8,411 
899 1,111 1,389 1,450 
75 88 98 165 
9,164 11,651 12,870 14,050 
168,957 186.406 181,657 200,875 
30,093 34,612 38,029 40,000 
<n a 
1,127 1,360 1,539 1,750 
2,772 3.078 3,509 3,750 
615 712 769 800 
606 882 1,102 1,150 
n.a. n.a. n.a. na. 
99,629 46,005 50,978 53,850 
208,586 232,411 232,635 254,725 





1The data shown for 1950, 1951, and 1952 
describe officially reported production of steel 
ingots and steel for casting in those years, 
except for the countries of the Soviet orbit, 
where the record is less precise. 

2 All of the 1953 data is estimated, usually 
on the basis of 9 or 10 months’ reported pro- 
duction, except for the tonnages marked with 
an asterisk (*) which, although preliminary, 
report a full 12 months’ output. 

8 Includes small tonnages of steel melted 
from scrap—in Colombia, Peru, Uruguay, and 
Venezuela. 


* Anglo-American Zone only, 

5 Includes small. tonnages of steel made in 
Egypt, Greece, Iran, Israel, Pakistan, South- 
ern Rhodesia, and Thailand. 

* Production in 1949 was estimated at 44,092 
net tons. There is no later information. It 


seems probable that facilities in operation in 
1949 have since been severely damaged if not 
destroyed. 


n.a.—Not available. 
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Output of Naval Stores 
Declines in Portugal 


Portugal, the second largest exporter 

of naval stores, has not yet solved the 
price impasse which has existed in the 
industry since 1951. Essentially the 
farmers want a higher payment per 
tree than the processors can afford to 
pay, since output of each tree has been 
halved by 1951 restrictions on maxi- 
.Mum dimensions of each cut. 
"gs is hoped in Portugal that the 
sit@ation will be improved by: A 32- 
percent reduction in the export tax 
announced in February 1954; closer 
liaison between processors and farmers; 
strengthening of the export market for 
rosin; and introduction of the sulfuric 
acid spray method of gum extraction. 

However, 1954 production of rosin 
and turpentine is expected to be below 
the normal 50,000 tons. Production of 
naval stores in 1953, with 1952 figures 
in parentheses, was as follows, in 
metric tons: 


Turpentine, 5.426 (7.753): and rosin, 
(31,308); the total was 28,215 (39,061). 


In spite of lower production, exports 
in 1953 were above those in 1952, as 
indicated in the following table, in 
metric tons: 


22,789 









® Turpentine Rosin 
Country of destination 1952 1953 1952 19528 
Belgium- 
Luxembourg ........... 46 632 
ile b na oe 228 632 2,007 
Denmark 287 2,111 2,150 
France 171 553 658 
Germany 1,789 6,014 6,575 
Italy 1,739 221 755 
Netherlands .. 96 713 2,045 
Norway 96 1,222 2,147 
Sweden padnbtiblbvssicinsin 122 2,094 4,741 
Switzerland : 408 143 214 
United Kingdom 1,852 8,282 16,904 
her sta ee 241 809 1.350 
Total 7,029 21,840 40,182 


During the last 6 months of 1953 ex- 
port prices f. o. b. Lisbon or Oporto 
averaged $184.625 per metric ton for 


WW grade rosin and $192 per ton for 
turpentine..The average for turpentine 
was the minimum export price, but 
that for WW rosin was above the mini- 
mum of $175 per ton. 





Detergents Replace Soap in 
Venezuelan City Market 


Detergents continue to restrict the 
soap market in Venezuela and soap pro- 
duction has fallen from 19,564 metric 
tons (1 metric ton=2,205 pounds) in 
1948 to a little over 13,000 tons in 1953. 

The rate of decline, however, has 
slowed; 1952 production was approxi- 
mately equa! to that of 1952, the lowest 
output probably having been reached. 

Detergents are expected to continue 
to displace soap in the urban markets 
with the growing use of washing ma- 
chines. Machines have been on sale for 
more than a year on favorable install- 
ment terms, but sales growth appears 
to be moderate. Meanwhile, in the coun- 
try where clothes are washed in rivers, 
the familiar blue bar of soap is not 
replaced by detergents. 


Italy Exports 5,000 More 
Cars in 1953 Than in 1952 


Of the 142,847 passenger cars, 29,161 
trucks, and 2,286 buses produced in 
Italy in 1953, exports totaled 30,155, 
1,105 and 246 units, respectively. Italian 
exports in 1952 totaled 25,007 passenger 
cars, 1,319 trucks, and 134 buses. 

The seven leading markets for Italian 
passenger cars in 1953 were: Germany, 
5,523 units; Switzerland, 4,177; Sweden, 
3,180; Austria, 2,797; Spain, 2,097; Bel- 
gium, 1,866; and the Netherlands, 1,681. 
Truck export markets included Austria, 
which took 143 units; Germany, 132; 
Ethiopia, 106; and Switzerland, 67. The 
leading bus markets were: Mexico, 16; 
Belgium, 12. Ethiopia, 12; and Switzer- 
land, 11. 








World Output... 


(Continued from Page 35) 


countries increased 10.6 percent in 1953 
over the 1952 total, while the gain in 
the Iron Curtain countries was only 
5.6 percent. 

Steel production in North America, 
Asia, and Africa increased in 1953 over 


1952, the major part of the gain being 
accounted for by the 18.4 million ingot- 
ton-increase in U. S. steel mills. 


Production in Europe and South 
America declined from 1952 levels in 
spite of a gain in the output of the 
British mills, which resulted in that 
country’s record production of 19.7 
ingot tons in 1953. 


Importance of Advertising to 
Economy Emphasized in UK, 


Assurances that the Government is 
aware of the importance of home and 
oversea advertising to the economy @ 
the United Kingdom have been sought | 
in the House of Commons, It was urged! 
that future economic policy be shaped 
so as not to deter private firms 4 
advertising abroad, or to oneeasill 
generous level of expenditures for do 
mestic advertising. 

British advertising in other countries 
particularly in South America, is not 
comparable to or on a scale with 
of competitors, particularly the U 
States and, more recently, Germany, 
it was stated. 

Expenditures for advertising in the 
United Kingdom in 1952, the latest year 
for which figures are available, wer 
given as £180 million (US$504 million), 
against £80 million in 1938. About half 
of the 1952 figure reportedly went for 
newspaper advertising, which is cir 
tailed by newsprint rationing. U, §& 
expenditures for advertising were te 
ported as having exceeded $7 billion 
in 1952, and $1,530 million in 1938, 





National Maritime Day, May. 22. 
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